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The  Heme  Economici  class¬ 
room,  Broadway  School, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  modern 
> . .  complete . . .  functional. 


OUR  EXPERIENCED  HOME  SERVICE 
ADVISERS  ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 


Learning  how  to  be  a  good  homemaker  is  important  to  a  girl’s 

future  happiness.  When  planning  your  Home  Economics 
classroom,  take  advantage  of  experienced  counselling  by  one  of  our 

trained  Home  Service  Advisers  who  know  of  new  developments 
in  methods  and  appliances.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 
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They’re  talking  about 

Our  Wonderful  World 


It's  wonderful  to  watch  young  people  as  they 
listen  and  talk  to  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Zim,  editor-in- 
chief  of  OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD.  The  rapport 
is  immediate,  and  the  result  is  a  "lilt  to  learn¬ 
ing"  that  will  stay  with  the  child  through  life. 
You  know  this  if  you  use  ouR  wonderful 
WORLD  in  your  classroom,  for  it’s  almost  as  if 
Dr.  Zim  is  there,  working  with  you. 


Spencer  press,  inc. 


Our  Wonderful  World  • « .The  American  Peoples 

Fnrwrlnn.dl....Th.  Ohildr.r 


almost  everybody  isl 


WORLD  into  the  homes  of  the  children  in  your 
community?  For  information  about  this  grati¬ 
fying  and  profitable  part-time  vocation,  write 
or  talk  to  the  Spencer  Press  Regional  Sales 
Manager  nearest  you  or  use  this  coupon  to  get 
your  copy  of  “A  Wonderful  Way  To  A  More 
Wonderful  World  For  You.” 


Knowing  too.  that  the  home  should  be  an 
environment  of  learning,  wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if 
you  were  the  one  to  bring  our  wonderful 


Regional  Salas  Manager 


MR.  CYRIL  a  EWART, 
SALES  MANAGER. 
SPENCER  PRESS.  INC.. 
179  NORTH 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "A  Wonderful 
Way  to  a  More  Wonderful  World  for  You.” 


NAME^ 


ADDRESS- 


CHICAGO  I.  ILLINOIS 


C/F/_ 


-STATE- 
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Language 

for  Daily  Use 

FOURTH  EDITION 


s  I  meets 
mk  today’s 

f  I  ^  language 
"^1  needs 


by  Dawson 
Zollinger  , 
Miller 
Foley  j 
Connell 


'lA 

w 


This  is  a  rich  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  elementary  program,  with 
wide-ranging  and  significant 
learning  situations.  At 
strategically  spaced  intervals 
Standards  are  presented  to  help 
pupils  reach  definite  objectives. 
By  means  of  systematic  teaching 
—based  on  organization  and 
methods  that  have  proved 
highly  successful  in  nation-wide 
tryout— Language  for  Daily 
Use  achieves  practical  goals  and 
makes  sure  that  each  pupil 
develops  language  power  to 
his  maximum  ability. 

World  Book  Company 

Yoiiker8-on-Hud8on»  New  York 

Leon  HotTman,  Middle  Atlantic  Manager 
Walter  K.  Fleet,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  L.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  representatives 


Dateline 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

National  Library  Week  is  being  ob¬ 
served  under  the  theme  “For  a 
Better-Informed  America”  during  the 
week  of  April  12-18. 

I  The  NJ.  Personnel  and  Guidance 
I  Association  will  sponsor  a  North 
Jersey  Regional  Conference  at  New¬ 
ark  State  College,  Union  on  April  14. 

The  Essex  Co.  Education  Association 
will  hear  an  analysis  of  the  Conant 
Report  by  Dr.  Bernard  S.  Miller, 
principal  of  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  H.S.  and 
executive  associate  for  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Clinton 
PI.  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark,  on  April  15. 

The  Princeton  H.S.  PTA  and  the 

Educational  Testing  Service  have  in¬ 
vited  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  author 
of  “The  American  High  School  To¬ 
day,”  to  speak  on  his  study  of  the 
comprehensive  high  school  at  8:15 
p.m.  at  Princeton  H.S.  on  April  16. 

The  NJ.  Driver  and  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  starting  with  dinner  at  6:15 
p.m.  at  Trenton  State  College  on 

April  16. 

The  NJ.  Council  for  Geographic 
Education  will  feature  at  its  “Sym¬ 
posium”  William  C.  Donn  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  speaking  on  his  theory 
of  the  coming  of  the  ice  age,  plus 
other  papers  on  the  geography  of 
New  Jersey,  education  in  geography, 
and  regional  geography  at  Montclair 
State  College  on  April  18. 

The  American  .\ssn.  of  Health,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  and  Recreation  will 
have  an  eastern  district  conference 
in  Atlantic  City,  April  19-23. 

The  NJ.  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  hear  Prof.  C.  F.  Main 
of  Rutgers  University  and  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Manning  of  Standard  Oil  of 
N.J.  discuss  “What  Is  a  High  School 
Graduate  Expected  to  Have  Achieved 
in  English?”  at  a  spring  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  (reservations  $2.00  from  Frank 


Ramsey,  Cranford  H.S.)  at  6:00  p.m. 
at  Newark  State  College,  Union,  on 

April  21. 

The  Newark  Teachers  Association 
will  hold  their  annual  “Get-Together 
Dinner”  (Tickets  $4.75)  at  6:30  p.m. 
in  the  Military  Park  Hotel,  Newark, 

on  April  21. 

NJ.  junior  high  school  principals 

will  meet  for  an  annual  conference 
to  discuss  the  topic  “Effective  Teach-  I 
ing  in  the  Junior  High  School”  from  I 
9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Central 
Ocean  County  Reg.  H.S.,  Bayville 
on  April  21. 

The  Essex  Co.  Vocational  and  Tech¬ 
nical  High  Schools  in  Bloomfield, 
Irvington,  and  Newark  are  holding 
open  house  on  April  22. 

The  American  Industrial  Arts  Asso-  j 
elation  will  have  its  convention  in  I 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  April  22-25. 

The  Classical  Association  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  the  N.J.  Classical 
Association  will  meet  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  on  April  24-25. 

The  Rutgers  School  of  Education  is 
highlighting  “Critical  Issues  in  Ed¬ 
ucation”  for  its  1959  Education  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  New  Brunswick  cam¬ 
pus  on  April  25. 

The  NJ.  Library  Association  will 
have  its  annual  spring  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City, 

.4pril  30-IVfay  2. 

The  NJ.  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Agora,  Douglass  College  on  May  2. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Education  Society  will  feature 
Professor  George  Axtelle,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  foundations  at 
New  York  University,  in  a  speech  on 
“Science  and  Morality”  at  its  twelfth 
annual  conference  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  May  2-3. 

Trenton  State  College  alumni  and 
friends  are  invited  to  a  homecoming 
(continued  on  page  346) 
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Pegs  1 4  S 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You'll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Banff- Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Canadian,"  Canada’s  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you’ll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  "The  Canadian,’’  you’ll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 


Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian”  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world’s  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 


see  your  local  travel  agent  or: 


581  FiM  Avmm.  Hmm  Yeik  17.  N.  Y. 
PLazq  9-4433 


Now  -  a  complete  and  co-ordinated 

NEW  BUILDING 
BETTER  ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 

for  grades  7  through  12 


With  the  addition  of  The  New  Building  Better  English  fot  grades 
7  and  8,  teachers  now  have  available  a  continuous  program  of 
English  instruction  that  makes  possible  a  logical,  systematic  pro¬ 
gression  in  the  development  of  English  skills  from  grades  7 
through  12.  In  each  grade  all  materials  are  organized  for  flexi¬ 
bility  of  use  in  all  teaching  situations,  with  stress  placed  on  the 
basic  areas  of  communication— speaking,  listening,  reading,  and 
writing.  The  texts  offer  a  solid  grammar  program  and  sound 
instruction  in  spelling  and  vocabulary  development.  There  are 
numerous  and  challenging  drill,  review,  and  maintenance  activi¬ 
ties;  plus  a  complete  testing  program  for  each  grade. 


(continued  from  page  344)  I 

“Festival  of  the  Arts”  on  the  campus  I 
during  the  week  of  May  3-10.  i 


The  NJ.  Association  of  School 
Nurse  Supervisors  will  hear  Yvonne 
Manley  of  the  Rutgers  College  of 
Nursing  speak  on  “Trends  in  Nurs¬ 
ing  Education  Related  to  the  Pros¬ 
pective  Student  and  the  School 
Nurse”  at  its  annual  spring  meeting, 
which  starts  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Park 
Hotel,  Plainfield,  on  May  5. 


The  NJ.  Secondary  Principals  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  conclude  its  year’s  ac¬ 
tivities  with  a  field  trip  to  the  David 
Sarnoff  Research  Center  of  RCA 
Laboratories  at  Princeton  on  May  7. 


The  NJ.  Adult  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will  feature  “Trends  in  Adult 
Education”  as  the  theme  when  it 
meets  for  its  annual  spring  confer¬ 
ence  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  at 
Paramus  H.S.  on  May  9. 


The  NJ.  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  scientific  field  day  at 
the  Rutgers  Agricultural  School,  re¬ 
viewing  the  agricultural  experiment 
station,  blood  plasma  studies,  nutri¬ 
tional  experimentation,  and  other 
university  research  projects.  May  16. 


EXHIBITIONS 

“The  Animal  Kingdom,”  showing 
most  of  the  specimens  and  models 
of  better-known  groups  of  animals 
from  one-celled  varieties  to  mam¬ 
mals,  can  be  seen  at  the  Newark 
Museum  (daily  12-5:30,  Wed.  & 
Thurs.  7-9:30,  Suns.  2-6). 


“Painting  and  Sculpture”  by  Robert 
Watts  of  the  Douglass  College  art 
department  can  be  seen  at  the  col¬ 
lege’s  Art  Gallery  (weekdays  9-4; 
Sats.  9-noon)  until  April  25. 


“The  Space  Age,”  a  special  exhibi¬ 
tion  showing  developments  in  satel¬ 
lites,  missiles,  and  other  rockets  will 
continue  at  the  N.J,  State  Museum, 
Trenton  (daily  9-5,  Suns.  2-5) 
through  June. 


The  Essex  Co.  Vocational  and  Tech¬ 
nical  High  Schools  will  sponsor  a 
Student  Craftsmen’s  Fair  at  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Auditorium,  80  Park  PI., 
Newark,  May  11-15. 


,  WCT 


CONCERTS 

The  Spring  Synchronized  Swimming 
show  will  be  presented  by  the  Nere¬ 
ids  at  7:45  and  8:30  p.m.  at  Jameson 
Pool,  Douglass  College,  April  23 
and  24. 


NJBA  REVIEW 


The  Montclair  State  College  Orches-  ' 

tra  will  present  a  concert,  under  the 
direction  of  Emil  Kahn,  at  the  col¬ 
lege's  Memorial  Auditorium  on 
April  28. 

Marion  Anderson  will  sing  at  Pater¬ 
son  State  College  (tickets  $3.00)  at 
[  8;00  p.m.  on  May  5. 

!  The  Orchesis  Spring  Modern  Dance 
recital  will  be  given  at  7:30  and 
8:15  p.m.  at  the  Douglass  College 
Little  Theatre  on  May  5. 

THEATER 

“Fanny,”  the  S.  N.  Behrman,  Joshua  ! 

•  Logan,  Harold  Rome  musical  set  in 
the  Marseilles  waterfront,  continues  ' 
at  the  Paper  Mill  Playhouse,  Mill- 
burn,  through  May  10. 

1  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  by 
I  Shakespeare  will  be  the  final  produc- 

Ition  of  the  Queens  Theatre  Guild  at 
the  Douglass  College  Little  Theatre 
(tickets  $2.00)  at  8:30  p.m.,  .April 
21-25. 

“The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,”  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder  will  be  presented  by  the  ; 
Players  of  Montclair  State  College  ; 

I  at  8:30  p.m.  (tickets  $1.00)  at  the  j 
college’s  Memorial  Auditorium,  May  j 
14,  15,  16  and  18. 

(RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“What's  the  .Answer?” — weekly  pro¬ 
gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  top¬ 
ics  include:  I 

“Wake  Up  and  Read” — a  special  ob-  j 
I  servance  of  National  Library  Week  j 
.  week  of  .April  12.  I 

“Teaching  as  a  Career” — the  future  j 
ahead  for  young  people  who  join  the  ; 
profession  .  week  of  .April  19. 

j  “The  Classroom  with  Everything” — 

I  a  remote  broadcast  from  one  of  New 

(Jersey's  well-equipped  elementary  | 
classrooms . week  of  April  26.  i 


WCMC,  Wildwood 

WCRV,  Washington 

WCTC.  N.  Brunswick 
WFPS,  Atlantic  City 
WJLK.  Asbury  Park 
WMTR,  Morristown 
WNNJ,  Newton 
WPAT,  Paterson 
WSNJ,  Bridgeton 
WTTM,  Trenton 


1230  Wed..  I0:0S  p.m. 
1580  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 
1450  Sun.,  7:05  p.m. 
1450  Sun.,  10:05  p.m. 
1310  Fri.,  8:05  p.m. 
1250  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 
1360  Sun.,  3:05  p.m. 
930  4th  Sun.,  1 1 :30  p.m. 
1240  Thurs.,  7:30  p.m 
920  Tues.,  9:05  p.m 


INVITATION  TO 
SECURITY 


WE  CORDIALLY  INVITE  EACH  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NJEA  WHO  IS  NOT  FAMILIAR  WITH 
THE  ASSOCIATION’S  GROUP  INSURANCE 
PLAN  TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  WELFARE  PROJECT. 

BE  SECURE  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  THAT  THE 
NJEA  PLAN  IS  HELPING  TO  PROTECT  YOUR 
INCOME. 


^lAJasliin^ton  ^iatlonai 
insurance  C^ompan^ 

EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  informafion  on  the  NJEA  Plan. 


NAME  . 

HOME  ADDRESS  . 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


APRIL,  H5» 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 


Meeting  the  Needs  of  Youth 

Let’s  look  at  one  young  boy  and  follow  him  through. 

He  is  five  years  old.  In  May  his  mother  will  take  him  to  the  Pre-School 
Round-Up.  He  will  have  a  physical  examination.  His  mother  wilt  be  advised 
to  have  vaccination  and  immunization  taken  care  of  promptly. 

Before  school  opens  in  September  a  letter  from  the  principal  to  his  parents 
will  welcome  him  and  request  that  his  mother  bring  him  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the 
opening  day  of  school.  Only  five  other  “new  ones”  will  come  at  10:30.  There 
is  no  mass  attack  in  education  today. 

Through  all  his  school  years  from  kindergarten  through  high  school  graduation 
he  will  move  in  well  equipp)ed,  clean,  warm,  bright  classrooms.  He  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  superior  teachers;  understanding  principals;  thoughtful  custodians; 
professional  doctors,  dentists,  nurses;  helpful  secretaries.  He  will  have  the  free 
use  of  up-to-date  supplies  from  50  pencils  to  $700.00  motion  picture  projectors. 
He  will  be  introduced  to  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  and  will  experience  many 
of  them.  He  will  make  choices  and  be  encouraged  to  abide  by  them.  He  will  make 
mistakes  and  will  be  helped  to  correct  them. 

He  will  come  to  know  that  health  is  largely  his  personal  responsibility.  He  will 
recognize  the  inter-relationships  of  home,  church,  school,  community,  and  feel 
his  own  importance  as  a  part  of  each,  and  his  obligations  to  each. 

He  will  sense  through  all  these  years,  the  firm  belief  which  teachers  hold: 
“Each  student  who  comes  to  me  must  be  somewhat  better,  somehow  improved, 
some  way  ‘lifted,’  because  he  came.” 

He  will  graduate  from  high  school  after  13  years  of  guidance,  instruction, 
joyful  achievement,  sorrowful  failure,  close  attention  to  health,  sensible  use  of 
opportunities,  revolt  against  regulations  and  sweet  conformity  to  them,  knowing 
that  his  success  will  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  do  his  day's  job  with  ease  and 
with  reasonable  perfection. 

Facing  Today’s  Immediate  Need 

He  and  his  thousands  of  schoolmates  will  profit  thus,  only  if  we  are  successful 
in  convincing  our  legislators  that  the  “No  New  Taxes”  plank  in  party  platforms 
is  very  thin,  very  dangerous,  and  wholly  out  of  place  in  New  Jersey. 
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Activities 


School  Groups  Intensify  Drive  Against 
"No-New-Tax"  Political  Platforms 

Canditates  told  that  “no-new-tax”  pledges  block  increases  in 
state  school  aid,  therefore  mean  further  property  tax  boosts. 


New  Jersey  school  groups — NJEA, 
the  PTA,  the  Federated  Boards,  and 
the  School  Superintendents — have 
presented  candidates  in  the  coming 
April  primary  and  November  elec¬ 
tion  with  an  uncomfortable  dilemma. 
Office-seekers  are  asked  to  either 
abolish  the  “no-new-tax”  planks  in 
party  platforms  that  are  blocking  ac¬ 
tion  on  any  increase  in  state  school 
aid  or  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
another  round  of  substantial  increases 
in  local  taxes. 

In  a  statement  released  by  the 
heads  of  all  four  groups,  the  educa¬ 
tion  leaders  said,  “Without  more 
state  aid,  local  taxes  will  have  to 
absorb  a  bigger  share  of  these  rising 
school  costs.  In  the  coming  primary 
elections,  candidates  and  parties  who 
promise  ‘no-new-taxes’  are  promising 
either  the  impossible  or  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  local  taxes.”  The 
statement  was  signed  by  Mrs.  Philip 
A.  Hyatt,  president  of  the  N.  J.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers; 
George  A.  Diehl,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education;  John  B.  Geissingcr, 
president  of  the  N.  J.  School  Super¬ 
intendents  Association;  and  Mazie 
V.  Scanlan,  president  of  NJEA. 

Aim  at  Party  Conventions 

Local  associations  and  committees 
of  all  four  organizations  have  been 
asked  to  intensify  their  work  with 
legislators,  candidates,  party  chair¬ 
men,  and  party  committeemen,  to 
get  rid  of  the  “no-new-tax”  planks 
in  both  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  platforms.  These  will  be 
rewritten  at  party  conventions  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  primary  elec¬ 
tions  on  April  21. 

Putting  teeth  in  the  education 
groups’  demand  are  NJEA  Research 
figures  (see  “The  State  Aid  Squeeze,” 
pp.  362-363)  which  show  that  al¬ 
most  all  the  increase  in  school  money 
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per  pupil  in  the  past  two  years  has 
come  from  local  taxpayers.  In  writ¬ 
ing  to  NJEA  local  associations.  Pres¬ 
ident  Mazie  V.  Scanlan  said,  “Using 
other  financial  resources  through 
a  broader  tax  base  is  fair  and  it  is 
common  sense.  Unless  this  happens, 
community  after  community  will  face 
defeated  budgets,  inadequate  school 
programs.”  The  NJEA  is  specifically 
on  record  for  a  state  sales  tax  (food 
exempt)  or  state  income  tax  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  school  aid  program. 

In  their  statement,  the  four  school 
groups  criticized  Abram  Vermeulen, 
the  Governor’s  budget  director,  for 
his  recent  statement  that  more  in¬ 
come  from  present  taxes  could  meet 
state  income  needs  for  a  few  more 
years. 

“Mr  Vermeulen  used  an  important 
‘if,”  the  four  presidents  said.  “His 
ho|3e  that  New  Jersey  could  avoid 
new  state  taxes  assumed  that  neither 
state  aid  nor  capital  construction 
would  increase.  State  aid  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  budget  totally  ignores  the  need 
for  additional  aid  for  local  school 
districts  where  both  pupil  enrollments 
and  costs  are  going  up  substantially 
every  year.” 


NOTICED  THE  CHANGE? 

If  you  were  wondering  when  the 
enrollment  boom  would  hit  the  high 
schools,  note  the  latest  figures  on 
school  construction  in  New  Jersey  in 
1957-58.  Out  of  a  total  school  con¬ 
struction  bill  of  $85,000,000,  about 
$52,000,000  went  to  43  secondary 
school  projects,  while  only  $33,000,- 
(X)0  went  to  1 09  elementary  projects. 
Two  biggest  spending  areas  of  the 
state,  were  not  the  most  pKipuIated 
counties,  but  New  Jersey’s  two  fastest 
growing  sections,  Middlesex  and 
Camden  Counties.  Each  accounted 
for  over  $7,000,000  in  new  second¬ 
ary  school  construction. 


Nominating  Committee  Proposes 
Slate  of  OfRcers  for  1959-61 
The  NJEA  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  announces  the  following  nomina¬ 
tions  by  the  committee  for  officers 
of  NJEA  for  1959-61: 

for  President — Dr.  James  M. 

Lynch,  Jr.,  Glassboro  SC 
for  Vice-President — Leonora  E. 

Feuchter,  Union 

for  Treasurer — Mrs.  Louise  S. 

Vollmer,  Jersey  City 
The  Nominating  Committee  met 
at  NJEA  Headquarters  on  March 
18.  The  nominations  were  unani¬ 
mous. 

Under  the  elections  rules  for  state 
elections  (December  Review,  p. 
179),  nominations  by  petition  for 
the  above  offices  may  be  made  up 
to  June  30,  1959. 


SENATOR  WAYNE  DUMONT  JR.  (R.  War¬ 
ren),  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Revision  and  Amendment  of  Laws,  has 
been  leading  the  drive  to  change  New  Jer¬ 
sey  property  tax  procedures.  He  is  the 
sponsor  along  with  Senators  Crane  (R.  Union) 
and  Fox  (D.  Essex)  of  six  bills  to  reorganize 
the  tax  system  to  answer  the  Supreme  Court 
order  requiring  100%  valuation.  S-81  would 
require  assessment  of  real  property  at  50% 
of  the  price  it  would  sell  for  at  a  fair  and 
bona  fide  private  sale  and  of  inventories  at 
1 2*/}%  of  fair  value.  Other  bills  in  the 
package  would  eventually  exempt  household 
furniture  and  effects  from  taxation  and  would 
set  the  tax  rate  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
public  utilities  at  7'/}%. 
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SIGNING  THE  COLLEGE  BOND  ISSUE  ACT.  took  place  on  March 
5.  Seated  (l.-r.)  are  Senator  William  E.  Ozzard  (R.  Somerset),  one 
of  the  two  original  sponsors  of  S-l,  which  in  the  form  of  an  Assembly 
committee  substitute  became  the  College  Bond  Issue  Bill;  Governor 
Robert  B.  Meyner;  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Education.  Standing  (l.-r.)  are  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Martin,  president,  Trenton  State  College;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA;  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  N.  J.  Com- 
missioner  of  Education;  Mrs.  Winifred  Meyer,  legislative  chairman, 
N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Dr,  E.  DeAlton  Partridge, 


president,  Montclair  Stete  College;  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Yorton,  member, 
N.  J.  State  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  Michael  B.  Gitligan,  president, 
Jersey  City  State  College;  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Page,  executive  secretary, 
N.  J.  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education;  Dr.  Robert 
R.  Van  Houten,  president,  Newark  College  of  Engineering;  Dr.  Eugene 
G.  Wilkins,  president,  Newark  State  College;  Howard  A.  Smith,  chair* 
man  of  the  Rutgers  University  Board  of  Governors;  Mrs.  Ruth  T. 
Stamps,  2nd  vice-president,  N.  J.  State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education;  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president,  Glassboro  State 
College;  Mazic  V.  Scanlan,  president,  NJEA;  and  Dr.  Mason  W. 
Gross,  president,  Rutgers  University. 


College  Bond  Issue  Set  for  Public  Vote  ^K-iiquida"ng 
At  General  Election  on  November  3  another  $6,000,000  of  self-Ii^uidat- 
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Citizens  Committee  for  College  Opportunities  organizes  under 
Leonard  Best,  hires  campaign  staff,  begins  information  drive. 


New  Jersey  voters  will  go  to  the 
polls  this  November  to  say  Yes  or 
No  to  a  major  expansion  program 
for  higher  education.  The  State  Leg¬ 
islature  has  passed,  and  Governor 
Meyner  has  signed  the  authorization 
for  a  $66,800,000  bond  issue  for 
new  buildings  at  the  six  State  Col¬ 
leges,  Rutgers,  The  State  University, 
and  Newark  College  of  Engineering. 
All  that  is  needed  to  get  construc¬ 
tion  underway  is  a  Yes  vote  at  the 
general  election  on  November  3. 

Campaign  Headquarters  Open 

To  assure  its  popular  approval,  a 
Citizens  Committee  for  College  Op¬ 
portunities  has  organized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Leonard  E.  Best. 
This  group  has  opened  a  campaign 
headquarters  in  Newark,  hired  a  full¬ 
time  staff  of  seven  campaign  workers. 
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and  begun  a  vigorous  public  infor¬ 
mation  drive.  Lewis  R.  Applegate, 
NJEA  director  of  public  relations, 
is  the  director  of  the  campaign  staff. 

The  setting  of  the  bond  issue  vote 
and  the  launching  of  the  campaign 
conies  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  announcement  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education's  program  for  college 
expansion.  That  report,  “College  Op¬ 
portunity  in  New  Jersey,”  showed 
that  the  rising  number  of  New  Jersey 
undergraduates  would,  by  1963-65, 
bring  an  increase  of  1 1 ,800  at 
N.  J.'s  private  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  but  still  leave  a  minimum  def¬ 
icit  of  1 1 ,400  students  for  whom 
room  would  have  to  be  found  at  the 
state  institutions.  The  State  Board 
recommended  $65,550,000  for  land, 
classrooms,  and  laboratories  at  the 
eight  publicly-supported  institutions. 


ing  privately  financed  bonds  for  dor¬ 
mitories  at  Rutgers. 

Last  year,  the  State  Legislature, 
which  was  anxious  to  clear  approval 
for  a  water  bond  issue,  postponed 
action  on  any  college  bond  issue 
vote.  It  did,  however,  appropriate 
$9,750,000  in  its  1959  budget  to 
get  part  of  the  State  Board's  con¬ 
struction  program  started.  This  left 
$55,800,000  for  buildings  and  $11,-  ■ 
000,000  for  the  self-supporting  dor-  ! 
mitories  at  the  State  Colleges  to  be  • 
financed  by  the  bond  issue  this  fall. 

Introduced  First 

( 

The  College  Bond  Issue  Bill  was 
introduced  as  S-l  by  Senators  Jones 
(R.  Bergen)  and  Ozzard  (R.  Somer-  , 
set)  on  the  opening  day  of  the  cur-  , 
rent  Legislature.  It  was  passed  under 
emergency  resolution  in  the  Senate 
on  January  19.  { 

On  February  9,  the  Assembly 
passed  a  committee  substitute  for  i 
S- 1 .  which  was  approved  by  the  Sen-  i 
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ate  on  February  16.  The  Governor 
signed  the  bill  on  March  5. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the 
bonds  will  be  repaid  over  a  15-year 
period  from  inheritance  tax  revenues. 

In  accepting  the  chairmanship  of 
the  College  Opportunities  Committee, 

Mr.  Best  said,  “Failure  to  expand  our 
publicly  supported  colleges  immedi¬ 
ately  would  leave  at  least  1 1 ,000  to 
12,000  New  Jersey  boys  and  girls 
without  a  college  to  go  to  by  1965 
or  before.  Closing  the  college  doors 
on  thousands  of  qualified  youngsters 
would  be  a  tragic  waste.” 

Active  Campaign 

Mr.  Best,  who  is  president  of  the 
Richard  Best  Company  of  Springfield, 
has  long  been  associated  with  the 
cause  of  public  education.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission  in  1950-51  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
State  School  Aid  in  1953-54.  He  is 
expected  to  name  a  sponsoring  com¬ 
mittee  of  other  industrial  and  labor 
leaders  who  will  join  him  in  giving 
leadership  to  the  campaign. 

The  CCCO  office  is  at  520  Broad 
Street.  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  cam¬ 
paign  materials  are  urged  to  write 
to  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Col¬ 
lege  Opportunities  at  that  address  or 
to  call  MArket  3-0704. 

Working  with  Mr.  Applegate  on 
the  campaign  are  two  publicity  rep-  counties  gain  members  in  Passaic — 3;  Somerset- 

the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  in  and  Union — 4. 

1959.  Reports  tabulated  for  the 
Elections  Committee  and  county  or¬ 
ganizations  were  sent  out  March  2  txcept  or  cwai 

showing  the  offices  to  be  filled  in  i 

.....  school  district  may  fi 

each  county  this  year.  .  r  .u  n 

^  ■'  one  member  of  the  C 

The  counties  gaining  members  as  ^ly,  including  those  C 

a  result  of  increased  NJEA  member-  tj|y  members  whose 

ship  are  Bergen,  Monmouth,  Morris,  until  1960.  The  com 

and  Ocean.  Executive  Committee  Delegate  Assembly,  v 

members  will  be  elected  in  Cumber-  tion  dates  of  terms,  ; 

land.  Hudson.  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  January  Review  (pi 

Salem,  Sussex,  and  Union.  Warren  County  nominatii 

county  has  no  positions  to  be  filled  were  named  to  p-ep; 

by  election  this  year.  gested  candidates  by 

_  ....  . .  ,  inations  by  petition  n 

Pet,t,om  Due  M.y  I  May  I. 

Delegate  Assembly  positions  to  be  Anyone  wishing  pe 
filled  are  as  follows:  Atlantic — 1;  secure  these  from  th 
Bergen — 6;  Burlington — 1;  Camden  ber  of  the  State  Elect 
— 2;  Cape  May — 1;  Essex — 7;  Glou-  (January  Review, 

cester — 1;  Hudson — 3;  Hunterdon —  the  December  Revh 
1;  Mercer — 3;  Middlesex — 2;  Mon-  for  complete  election 
mouth — 3;  Morris — 4;  Ocean — 2;  petition  rejuirements 


resentatives,  James  Haskins  and 
James  Day,  and  two  field  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Louis  Alexiou  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Hurtado.  The  two  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  currently  organizing 
county  campaign  communities  to 
work  on  a  local  level.  Each  commit¬ 
tee  will  operate  a  speakers  bureau, 
arrange  showings  of  the  film  “To 
Go  to  College,”  and  conduct  other 
promotional  activities. 

A  48-page  booklet  called  “Facts 
about  the  College  Bond  Issue,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Citizens  Committee, 
provides  all  the  basic  information 
and  answers  to  questions  on  the  col¬ 
lege  problem.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  CCCO  office  or  at 
any  county  superintendent's  office. 


WHAT  OTHER  STATES 
ARE  DOING  .  .  . 

Texas  teachers  are  working  for 
a  new  state  minimum  salary  schedule 
that  would  begin  at  $4,014  at  the 
B.  A.  level  and  proceed  in  $99.00  an¬ 
nual  increments  to  a  tenth-year  level 
of  $5,004.  The  minimum  schedule  for 
the  M.A.  level  would  begin  at  $4,225 
and  proceed  in  $99.00  increments  to 
an  eighteenth-year  level  of  $6,(X)7. 


LEONARD  E.  BEST,  president  ot  the  Richard 
Best  Pencil  Co.,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  College  Opportuni¬ 
ties  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  also  chairman 
for  the  Citizens  Committee  for  State  School 
Aid  in  1953-54. 


Petitions  Due  by  May  1 


Four  N.  J.  Counties  Earn  Additional  D.  A.  Member 


LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE,  NJEA  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  has  been  loaned  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  Opportunities  Committee  to  direct  the 
bond  issue  campaign  staff.  Offices  for  the 
CCCO  have  been  set  up  at  520  Broad  St., 
Newark  2,  N.  J. 


Coverning  Boards  Make  Selection 


Rutgers  Chooses  Dr.  Mason  Gross  as  16th  President 


Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross  has  been 
named  the  sixteenth  president  of 
Rutgers,  The  State  University.  A 
member  of  the  university  philosophy 
department  since  1946,  Dr.  Gross 
was  unanimously  approved  by  both 
the  university’s  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  head 
the  193-year-old  institution. 

Follows  Dr.  Jones 

Dr.  Gross  follows  Dr.  Lewis  Web¬ 
ster  Jones,  who  was  president  for 
seven  years  and  resigned  last  fall  to 
become  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
In  effect,  he  has  been  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university  since  Dr.  Jones 
left  the  campus.  As  vice  president 
and  provost  he  was  the  top  executive 
officer. 

As  a  scholar,  philosopher,  and 
teacher.  Dr.  Gross  has  been  popular 
with  students,  faculty  and  the  public 


OR.  MASON  W.  GROSS,  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  provosf,  and  vice  president  at  Rutgers 
University,  has  been  elevated  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  New  Jersey's  State  University. 


Parents  See  How  Much  .  .  . 

Dwight  Morrow  H.S.  in  Engle¬ 
wood  developed  a  unique  program 
for  a  PTA  meeting  last  month.  Using 
faculty  members  from  every  depart¬ 
ment,  a  panel  discussed  “What 
Dwight  Morrow  Is  Doing  for  the  Tal¬ 
ented  Student.” 


since  he  joined  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  staff  13  years  ago.  He 
has  taught  continuously  since  then 
despite  his  growing  load  of  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility. 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  Gross  has 
made  a  state-wide  reputation  as  a 
dynamic  speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
N.J.  State  Mediation  Board,  and  as 
a  leader  in  community  affairs.  He  is 
best  known  nationally  as  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  knowledge  that  kept  con¬ 
testants  honest  on  the  Herb  Shriner 
television  program. 

Started  as  Asst.  Dean 

Dr.  Gross  received  his  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  and  his  doctorate  from  Har¬ 
vard  University.  He  taught  philos¬ 
ophy  at  both  Harvard  and  Columbia 
University  before  coming  to  Rutgers. 

He  was  named  associate  profes¬ 
sor  and  assistant  dean  in  1947  and 
two  years  later  was  named  provost 
and  professor  of  philosophy.  In  July 
of  last  year  he  was  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  vice  president. 


Tuition  for  In-Service  Courses 
Going  Up  at  N.J.  State  Colleges 

The  State’s  budget  problems  will 
hit  the  wallets  of  many  New  Jersey 
teachers  this  summer  when  they  find 
tuition  fees  at  the  six  State  Colleges 
are  $2.00  a  credit  higher.  Despite 
some  liberalizing  of  State  budget  pro¬ 
cedures  for  summer  session,  part- 
time  and  field  extension  program,  the 
need  for  raising  fees  for  instructors 
brought  the  increase  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Residents  of  New  Jersey  and  non¬ 
residents  who  teach  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  charged  $13.00  per  semester 
hour  credit  plus  a  service  charge  of 
$.50  per  credit  when  they  register  at 
the  State  Colleges.  Non-residents  who 
are  not  teachers  in  New  Jersey  will 
be  charged  $15.00  per  semester 
point. 

Under  a  recent  decision  from  the 
State  Budget  Director,  all  part-time, 
summer  session  and  field  extension 
programs  at  the  six  State  Colleges 
were  placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
The  new  rate  schedule  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  on  July  1. 


FTA-SEA  Weekend  | 

To  Be  At  Blairstown  | 

About  200  FT  A  and  SEA  lead¬ 
ers,  together  with  their  sponsors, 
will  “hit  the  camping  trail”  for  the 
ninth  annual  student  NJEA  confer¬ 
ence.  April  24,  25,  and  26  are  the 
dates  for  the  weekend  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Central 
YMCA  Camp  at  Blairstown. 

Make  Student  NJEA 
There  are  1 62  Future  Teachers  of 
America  clubs  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  the  state  and 
12  Student  Education  Association 
chapters  at  the  New  Jersey  colleges 
and  universities.  Together  they  make 
up  the  statewide  Student  NJEA  or¬ 
ganization.  I 

The  convention  theme,  “An  In-  I 
vitation  to  Teaching,”  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  series  of  Saturday  morning 
discussion  groups  exploring  career 
possibilities  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  It  will  also  be  emphasized  in 
the  keynote  address  by  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
on  Friday  night. 

Will  Elect  Officers 
On  Sunday  the  students  will  elect 
new  officers  of  the  Student  NJEA 
for  the  1959-60  school  year.  Count¬ 
ing  members-at-large  and  officers, 
there  are  13  executive  positions  to 
be  filled.  As  in  past  years  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  each  election  will  be 
contested  and  bring  about  vigorous 
campaigning  during  the  weekend.  i 
While  the  high  school  and  college  | 
students  are  having  their  own  meet¬ 
ings,  there  will  be  a  general  meeting 
for  FTA  and  SEA  sponsors.  Dr. 
Ruth  Allen  of  Jersey  City  S.C.  will 
review  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
FTA  activities  conducted  by  that 
college’s  SEA  chapter.  The  spon¬ 
sors  will  also  have  small  group  meet¬ 
ings  on  various  leadership  aspects 
of  FTA  work. 

Recreation  Planned 
Arrangements  for  the  weekend  arc 
being  handled  by  Student  NJEA 
President  Judy  Harris  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  committee  of  Trenton  State  Col¬ 
lege  students.  Hiking,  boating,  swim-  . 
ming,  horseback  riding,  and  danc-  | 
ing  are  planned  as  recreation.  | 
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A  mistaken  sense  of  urgency  should  not  impose  upon  us  national  standardized  testing. 
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National  Testing-No! 


Large  scale  standardized  test¬ 
ing  of  pupils  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  carried  out  with 
official  sanction  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  would  be  harmful  to  educa¬ 
tion  generally.  It  would  lead  to  a 
large  degree  of  federal  control  over 
the  curriculum,  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  services  in  local 
school  districts.  It  would  inevitably 
lead  to  unfair  and  invidious  compari¬ 
sons  among  states,  among  districts 
within  states,  and  among  pupils  in  a 
school.  It  could  easily  result  in  con¬ 
trols  over  pupils’  opportunities  for 
continuing  their  education  and  for 
exercising  choice  in  selecting  an  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Groups  Would  Impose 

Such  federal  sanction  might  be  by 
action  of  Congress  or  it  might  be  by 
an  administrative  agency  such  as  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Legislative 
action  is  a  remote  possibility.  What 
is  more  likely  is  that  an  adminstrative 
agency,  without  any  mandate  from 
the  American  people,  will  lend  sup¬ 
port  and  sanction  to  those  individuals 
and  groups  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  want  to  impose  a  national  test¬ 
ing  program  on  the  school  districts 
of  this  country.  As  one  who  is  rea¬ 
sonably  close  to  parents  and  other 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  school  person¬ 
nel,  I  detect  no  clamor  at  all  for 
national  systems  of  examinations. 
Moreover,  inquiry  among  those  who 
are  eminent  in  the  testing  field  itself 
reveals  a  surprising  number  who  ex- 

*  NOTE — At  the  AASA  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City  in  February,  New  Jersey’s 
State  Commissioner  spoke  out  against  a 
national  testing  program.  His  arguments 
were  so  well-marshalled,  the  Review 
asked  him  to  adapt  his  speech  into  this 
article.  The  complete  text  of  his  speech 
is  available  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 


press  both  concern  and  apprehension 
at  the  possibility  of  national  testing. 

A  national  testing  program  would 
be  harmful  to  education  generally  be¬ 
cause  it  would  tend  to  narrow,  rigid- 
ify  and  freeze  the  curriculum.  Any¬ 
one  who  constructs  a  test  must  decide 
a  priori  what  he  believes  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  learn,  for  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  underlies  the  choice  of  items  to 
be  included  in  a  test  as  well  as  the 
relative  importance  given  to  any  test 
item.  Important  objectives  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  general  or  of  an  individual 
school  district  in  particular  may  not 
be  reflected  to  any  significant  degree 
in  what  a  test-maker  choses  to  include 
in  a  test.  The  deadening  blight  of 
uniformity  would  fall  upon  our 
schools.  Conformity  would  become  a 
virtue. 

Because  of  the  importance  attached 
to  any  testing  program  launched  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  or  authority  of  the 
federal  government  and  carried  out 
on  a  broad  scale,  great  prestige  would 
be  attached  to  whatever  tests  were 
selected.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  whenever  high  value 
is  placed  on  successful  performance 
on  a  standardized  test  or  series  of 
tests,  teachers  will  teach  for  the  test. 
Teachers  feel  that  their  own  com¬ 
petence  is  measured  by  success  of 
their  pupils  on  such  tests.  This  is 
absolutely  true  of  tests  which  are 
oriented  toward  achievement.  Con¬ 
trary  to  arguments  often  advanced, 
it  is  also  true  of  tests  which  are  not 
achievement-oriented  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  vocabulary,  reading  com¬ 
prehension  and  numerical  type  ques¬ 
tions  on  standardized  tests. 

Affects  Curriculum 
Those  who  advocate  large-scale 
programs  invariably  say,  “It  is  not 
our  intention  to  influence  the  curric¬ 


by  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger* 

N.  J.  Commissioner  of  Education 


ulum  and  teaching  procedures  and  it 
is  not  our  fault  if  that  happens.”  This 
is  a  poor  disclaimer,  for  the  results 
are  as  I  have  described  them,  and  for 
the  reasons  given. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  national  testing 
program,  you  may  predict  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  unfair  and  undesirable 
comparisons  will  be  made  among 
states,  among  school  systems  within 
states,  and  among  schools  in  a  dis¬ 
trict.  We  have  experience  to  substan¬ 
tiate  this  conviction.  Data  collected 
by  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  on  the  General  Education  De¬ 
velopment  Tests  were,  according  to 
the  Council,  misused  in  drawing 
comparisons  between  California  and 
other  states.  The  National  Merit 
Examinations  provide  another  case 
in  point.  How  many  superintendents 
have  seen  people  in  their  communities 
swell  with  pride  or  point  the  accusing 
finger  when  merit  winners  are  an¬ 
nounced!  It  is  so  simple  to  fall  into 
the  easy  fallacy  that  National  Merit 
Examinations  measure  the  quality  of 
a  school. 

Testing  Not  That  Effective 

In  spite  of  the  over-confident 
claims  of  a  few  prominent  persons  in 
the  testing  field,  testing  is  not  an  exact 
science,  nor  have  final  improvements 
been  made  in  testing  devices.  Yet 
even  now,  short  of  a  national  testing 
program,  decisions  involving  educa¬ 
tional  plans,  entrance  to  college,  oc¬ 
cupational  opportunities  are  being 
made  in  too  many  places  by  excessive 
reliance  on  standardized  tests.  It  goes 
without  saying  how  much  this  un¬ 
fortunate  development  would  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  national  testing. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  tests.  Tests  are  of  great 
value  when  used  as  an  aid  to  teacher, 
guidance  officer  and  administrator  in 
(continued  on  page  370) 
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Snakes  in  the  Classroom 

by  Joseph  F.  Hannan 

6th  grade  teacher, 

Mountainside  School,  Wayne  T«p. 


A  handy  guide  for  teachers  telling  what  to  do 
with  snakes  that  are  brought  into  the  school. 


It  will  come.  As  inevitably  as 
water  runs  to  the  sea.  as  spring  fol¬ 
lows  winter,  as  small  boys  follow  a 
parade  .  .  .  the  snake  will  come  into 
the  class  room. 

As  a  gesture  of  love  from  a  small 
boy  or  as  a  harbringer  of  spring,  be 
assured  that  some  day  you'll  have  to 
face  a  snake. 

The  time  of  the  year  to  study 
snakes  is.  of  course,  in  the  spring. 
However,  the  truth  is  that  the  best 
time  to  study  snakes  is  when  one 
comes  through  the  classroom  dcor 
carried  in  a  small  boy’s  hat. 

GREETING  THE  SNAKE 

The  snake  must  be  made  to  feel 
welcome.  1  need  hardly  say  that  a 
loud  shriek  followed  by  a  fainting 
spell  is  not  conducive  to  a  good 


“snake-people”  relationship.  The 
teacher  must  assume  an  expression 
of  pleasure  at  the  wonderful  find, 
being  careful  to  keep  panic  out  of 
the  voice.  Remember,  snakes  are 
(for  the  most  part)  harmless.  (It 
might  be  well,  though,  to  “bone  up” 
on  the  characteristics  which  distin¬ 
guish  poisonous  from  non-poisonous 
snakes. ) 

HOUSING  THE  SNAKE 

The  first  step  in  housing  the  snake 
is  to  dispatch  your  fleetest  boy  to 
find  the  custodian.  He  in  turn  will 
produce  some  sort  of  container  to 
take  the  place  of  the  hat.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  container  will  be  glass-walled 
as  the  movements  of  the  snake  form 
an  interesting  diversion  (particularly 
during  arithmetic  lessons). 


FEEDING  THE  SNAKE  I 

There  are.  I’ve  been  told,  two  I 
methods  for  feeding  snakes.  Snakes,  f 
it  seems,  prefer  live  food.  That  means  ! 
finding  frogs  and  placing  them  in  the 
snake’s  general  vicinity.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  snake  consuming  a  live 
frog  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  survival  in  na¬ 
ture.  It  leaves  the  children  in  a  state 
of  gasping  wonder  and  the  teacher  in 
danger  of  losing  her  breakfast. 

The  second  method  of  feeding  is 
“forced  feeding.”  This  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  You  grasp  the  reptile 
firmly  behind  the  head  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  you  force  .  .  . 

But  so  much  for  feeding. 

THE  ESCAPE 

Inevitably  the  snake  will  escape. 

It  has  been  proven  statistically  that 
never  has  a  snake  deliberately  been  I 
released.  All  cases  of  snakes  appear-  ^ 
ing  beneath  the  teacher’s  desk  have 
been  purely  accidental.  Unfortunately 
these  accidents  occur  with  infallible 
regularity  and  the  teacher  should  be 
on  guard. 

“The  snake’s  out!” 

Before  the  echo  of  this  cry  ceases 
to  vibrate  through  the  room  a  dual 
movement  will  take  place.  The  faint¬ 
hearted  will  immediately  mount  to 
the  desk  tops,  screaming  shrilly.  The 
remainder  gather  along  the  snake's 
path  shouting  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  this 
emergency  is  a  critical  one.  The  fe¬ 
male  teacher  might  safely  assume  the 
position  of  bystander,  remembering 
that  no  matter  what  fear  may  clutch 
her  heart,  no  sign  of  it  must  cross 
her  face.  A  confident  smile  and  faith 
in  “her  boys”  will  (she  hopes)  carry 
her  through. 

On  the  other  hand  the  male  teacher 
must  take  a  more  forceful  attitude. 
He  should  stand  behind  the  circle  of  ■ 
boys  surrounding  the  snake,  shouting  | 
advice  and  threatening  to  “pick  the 
thing  up  myself.”  Only  on  rare  oc- 
sions  will  he  be  called  upon  to  make 
good  the  threat. 

Eventually  the  snake  is  retrieved, 
placed  in  its  container  and  the  class 
returns  to  normal. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  regain  a  sense  of  security 
until  the  snake  has  been  removed 
from  the  premises. 

Remember,  teachers,  snakes  hiber-  I 
nate  all  winter,  but  it’s  Spring  now!  I 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  | 
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Nothing  quite  releases  the  personal  expression  and  ambition 
of  students  in  science  as  the  individual  work  on  projects. 


Let’s  Have  a  Science  Fair 


by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Ballard 

eighth  grade  science  teacher 
Valley  Rd.  School,  Princeton  Twp. 


L  ETS  HAVE  a  science  fair," 
These  magic  words  loosen  streams 
of  topics,  rivers  of  ideas,  and  oceans 
of  materials.  From  the  midst  of  this 
imperative,  there  emerge  groups  of 
eager,  happy,  and  active  students. 

A  science  fair  is  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  for  making  science  live  in  the 
minds  of  students.  Science  can  be 
enriched  and  made  spectacular  by  a 
wealth  of  demonstration  techniques. 
Science  can  be  highlighted,  illumin¬ 
ated  and  motivated  by  intellectual 
curiosity.  There  is  no  greater  release 
for  personal  expression  and  ambition 
than  the  making  of  projects  that  fit 
particular  interests. 

Making  Projects 

At  Valley  Road  School  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Twp.,  one  boy,  whose  sole  inter¬ 
est  is  electronics,  built  a  theremin. 
Touched  off  by  class  discussion  and 
demonstration,  two  others  invaded 


their  fathers’  workshop  and  made  a 
model  of  a  Vanguard  missile.  One 
girl  was  fascinated  by  our  study  of 
solar  heating  processes,  and  built  a 
solar  furnace  that  burned  wood  to 
ashes  before  our  very  eyes. 

Two  other  enterprising  youths 
turned  a  discarded  lawnmower  motor 
and  some  old  lumber  into  a  miniature 
automobile.  They  actually  drove  this 
to  school,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  the  local  police  and  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  Two  boys,  who  are  ex¬ 
cellent  students  but  "chronic  critics,” 
built  a  very  effective  guillotine.  It 
gave  them  a  release  for  pent-up  ten¬ 
sions  while  learning  the  principles  of 
electricity. 

How  do  we  go  about  this?  We 
talk,  personalize,  dramatize,  rational¬ 
ize.  We  gather  about  us  stacks  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Then,  we  select,  organize  and  syste¬ 
matize.  This  program,  like  any  other, 
must  make  provision  for  group  par- 


A  MODEL  of  a  Vanguard  mistile  was 
constructed  from  readily  available  mate¬ 
rials  in  a  home  workshop. 
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LOCAL  POLICE  gaped  when  they  saw 
this  "motor  vehicle"  made  of  a  discarded 
lawnmower  motor  and  old  lumber. 


THIS  STUDENT-BUILT  solar  furnace  was 
capable  of  burning  a  piece  of  wood  to 
ashes  before  the  eyes  of  the  class. 


ticipation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take 
into  account  individual  differences. 
There  are  always  some  who  remain 
on  the  fringe  of  activities.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  must  belong  to  a  group  or  work 
on  a  committee.  This  entails  selection 
and  classification  of  materials,  and 
requires  thorough  preparation,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  stepping  stone  to 
actual  projects. 

Developing  Initiative 

Each  group  makes  a  clear  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject  on  which  it  is 
going  to  work.  To  develop  initiative 
for  the  individual  projects  that  follow, 
each  child  must  regard  his  under¬ 
taking  as  his  own,  rather  than  a  task 
assigned  by  a  teacher.  This  is  no  easy 
task  for  the  teacher.  She  must  grasp 
the  student's  interests,  and  must  be 
familiar  with  numerous  activities 
through  which  these  interests  may 
find  expression.  She  must  have  ample 
notes  along  with  a  well-organized 
plan  of  operation  to  develop  the  inia- 
tive  for  group  undertakings.  Also, 
she  must  know  how  to  stimulate  curi¬ 
osity.  At  this  division  between  group 
and  individual  enterprises,  students 
trade  parts,  secrets  and  information 
as  boys  trade  marbles  in  the  spring¬ 
time. 

From  here  on,  the  teacher  stands 
by  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  She 
must  know  when  to  give  advice,  and 
when  to  let  the  student  have  his  own 
way.  Spurred  by  a  little  clever  maneu¬ 
vering  on  the  teacher's  part,  the  su¬ 
perior  students  will  give  encourage¬ 
ment  and  assistance  to  those  less  able 
to  cope  with  their  problems. 

However,  this  plan  does  not  always 
work  as  ideally  as  it  may  sound. 
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vUBAN  events  have  at  least  sub-  r 
sided  to  the  point  where  we  can  give  » 
some  attention  to  the  significance  of  f 
Fidel  Castro’s  unexpected  success.  [ 
Why  did  the  revolution  occur?  { 
How  was  Castro  able  to  resist  the  j 
apparently  overwhelming  strength  of  r 
Batista?  What  were  the  elements  of  f 
Castro’s  leadership?  What  forces  | 
contributed  to  his  support?  What  I 
does  the  New  Order  in  Cuba  mean  j 
for  that  nation  and  America?  [ 

These  questions  can  be  just  as  { 
interesting  to  the  student  in  a  social 
studies  class  as  they  are  to  the 
teacher.  Teachers  might  well  ask 
themselves  how  the  news  from  this 
nearby  island  nation  might  be  help-  i 
ful  for  their  own  teaching.  | 

Cuba  in  the  News 
Why  is  Cuba  in  the  news?  Of  what 
importance  are  the  recent  events  in 
Cuba  to  us? 

By  skillful  questioning  the  teacher 
should  attempt  to  develop  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  some  realization  that  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  recent  events  in  Cuba  is 
what  the  New  Order  means  to  Cuba 
and  to  Cuban-American  relations, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Cuban  revo¬ 
lution  for  world  freedom. 

Questions  of  the  following  nature 
not  only  develop  understandings  but 
also  establish  relations  which  might 
be  overlooked. 
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How  does  the  Cuban  Revolution  com¬ 
pare  with  the  American  Revolution? 

In  what  ways  are  they  similar? 

In  what  ways  different? 


UPl  Photo 

Fidel  Castro  and  his  Cuban  revolution  present  a  vivid,  timely  story  against 
which  social  studies  teachers  can  compare  other  national  uprisings. 


Sehor  Castro  Raises  Questions 


by  Maurice  Blanken 

assistant  professor  of  social  studies 
Glassboro  State  College 


For  example:  what  was  the  primary 
cause  for  the  American  Revolution?  What 
in  British  colonial  policy  was  most  strongly 
objected  to? 

What  was  the  main  disadvantage  of 
British  rule? 

What  classes  in  American  society  most 
actively  participated  in  the  Revolution? 

The  students  may  agree  that  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  the  British  policy 
were  primary  and  that  the  curtail- 
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With  a  revolution  taking  place  close  to  our  shores, 
how  con  we  best  use  the  news  of  these  dramatic 
events  in  teaching  our  social  studies  classes. 


ment  of  accepted  liberties  was  con¬ 
tributory.  There  were  the  series  of 
mercantile  measures,  Iron  Act,  Hat 
Act,  Sugar  Act,  Manufacturing  Act, 
etc.  There  were  the  series  of  eco¬ 
nomic  programs,  such  as  those  of  the 
Grenville  and  Townshend  ministries. 
But  there  were  also  the  Writs  of  As¬ 
sistance,  the  Revocation  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Charter  and  the  Suspension 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

What  was  the  primary  cause  ot  the 
Cuban  revolution? 

What  was  the  most  objectionable  aspect 
of  Batista's  rule? 

What  class  most  strenuously  opposed 
him? 

Here  the  student  may  decide  that 
,  economic  motives  were  not  as  im- 

Iportant.  In  fact,  during  Batista's 
reign  Cuba  enjoyed  some  measure 
of  prosperity — a  prosperity  it  is  true, 
which  did  not  always  filter  down  to 
the  lowest  economic  class.  It  must 
be  apparent  that  it  was  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  injustice  of  the  Batista 
regime  that  was  most  resented.  The 
flagrant  violations  of  civil  rights  and 
human  dignity  outraged  the  public. 
The  Cuban  revolution  had  its  roots 
less  in  economic  crisis  and  more  in 
libertarian  aspirations. 

How  does  the  leadership  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  compare  with  the  American 
Revolution? 

What  are  the  differences  between 
Fidel  Castro  and  George  Washington? 

What  class  of  society  produced  George 
Washington?  Fidel  Castro? 

Who  was  the  better  leader?  .  .  .  the 
greater  patriot?  .  .  .  the  more  able 

strategist? 

On  what  point  do  these  two  men  show 
the  greatest  similarity?  (Persistence  In 
their  goals  despite  overwhelming  odds?) 

How  do  they  compare  In  their  post¬ 
war  status  In  their  respective  nations? 

Cuba  in  the  Future 

What  do  you  think  will  be  the 
future  of  Cuba?  What  are  her  major 
problems? 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent 
answer,  it  is  obvious  that  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
Cuba  will  be  necessary.  The  follow¬ 
ing  aspects  of  Cuba’s  geography 
should  be  emphasized:  her  island 
character,  her  distance  from  Spain, 
her  closeness  to  America.  This  will 
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serve  to  explain  Cuba’s  nationalism, 
her  desire  for  independence  from  the 
nation  that  gave  her  a  culture,  and 
our  own  interest  in  Cuba. 

Additional  emphasis  must  be  given 
to  Cuba’s  past  reliance  upon  staple 
crops  (sugar,  tobacco)  and  her  pres¬ 
ent  attempt  to  diversify  her  agricul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  introduce  industry. 
This,  added  to  a  consideration  of 
Cuba’s  population  (including  its  ra¬ 
cial  composition),  health  and  living 
standards  will  complete  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  difficulty  of  rooting  dem¬ 
ocratic  traditions  in  the  thin  soil  of 
poverty  should  be  shown. 

The  main  point  of  Cuba’s  history 
that  is  in  need  of  emphasis  is  her 
colonial  origins  and  her  domination 
by  an  aristocratic,  alien  class  which 
historically  ruled  as  a  military  junta 
for  its  own  benefit. 

Economic  reconstruction  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  political  sys¬ 
tem  not  depending  upon  the  cult  of 
the  hero  are  Cuba’s  main  present-day 
tasks. 

Cuba  and  the  U.  S. 

What  will  be  the  relationship  of 
the  U.  S.  with  Cuba?  What  historic 
elements  favor  neighborly  relations? 
What  elements  might  serve  as  im¬ 
pediments? 

A  brief  tracing  of  United  States- 
Cuban  relations  will  be  necessary. 
The  following  items  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom  (and  capable  of  further  expan¬ 
sion)  could  be  used  to  illustrate 
America’s  historic  concern  in  the 
“Pearl  of  the  Antilles.” 

The  Monroe  Doctrine 
The  Lopez  Affair 
The  Ostend  Manifesto 
Juntas 

"enconcentrados" 
yellow  press 
"Rough  Riders" 

Platt  Amendment 
Dollar  Diplomacy 

Once  the  background  of  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Cuba  is  understood,  the 
teacher  can  develop  the  treatment  of 
the  questions  “What  are  our  present 
relations  with  Cuba?  What  are  the 
present-day  Cuban  attitudes  towards 
the  new  order  in  Cuba?”  The  teacher 
might  indicate  the  Fidelistas  objec¬ 
tions  to  what  they  considered  was  our 
pro-Batista  position  in  the  Revolu¬ 


tion.  Was  the  recall  of  our  former 
Ambassador  Earl  E.  T.  Smith  intelli¬ 
gent?  On  the  whole  was  America 
sympathetic  to  Castro's  new  Cuba 
but  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the 
future  course  of  events? 

Some  discussion  of  the  justice  of 
the  reprisals  meted  out  to  former 
Batista  supporters  would  be  most 
profitable  here.  Helpful  in  preventing 
the  student  from  drawing  too  hasty 
conclusions  would  be  the  reading  of 
Cuban  local  papers  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Evidence  of  excessive  cruelty  by 
Batista  police  can  be  discussed.  Here 
we  may  find  the  information  source 
which  most  accurately  portrays  the 
motivation  behind  the  July  26th 
Movement  and  the  explanation  for 
Fidel  Castro’s  success. 

It  is  in  this  spontaneous  demand 
for  democracy  and  human  freedom 
— a  human  outreach  for  dignity — 
which  in  echo  revives  our  own  “spirit 
of  ’76.” 

To  help  in  understanding  the  fore¬ 
going  events  and  issues  here  are  a 
few  suggested  sources; 

Inside  Latin  America  John  Gunther. 
Chapter  30  "Cuba's  Batista."  "Newsy" 
but  factual  account.  Pro-6atIsta. 

Latin  American  Politics  and  Government 
Arthur  M.  MacDonell.  Chapter  21 
"Crossroad  Cuba,"  Survey  of  Cuba's 
history  and  government.  Contains  bib¬ 
liographical  sources. 

Problem  of  New  Cuba:  Report  of  Com¬ 
mission  on  Cuban  Affairs  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  Chapter  I.  Good  summary 
treatment  of  Cuban  economy  and  poli¬ 
tics  up  to  the  Batista  Regime.  Though 
dated,  contains  excellent  geographical 
information. 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People 

Thr'mas  Bailey.  Chapters  19  and  20. 
Excellent  account  of  America's  relations 
with  Cuba  from  the  Spanish-American 
War  to  the  present. 

Cuba  Erna  Fergusson.  Travelogue  treat¬ 
ment  of  geography,  sociology,  politics, 
and  culture  of  Cuba. 

Newspapers 

The  Havana  Post,  Havana.  Cuba 
The  Courier,  Havana,  Cuba 
The  Now  York  Times,  New  York 

It  might  be  too  ambitious  to  have 
the  class  draw  the  final  conclusion 
that  America  can  learn  as  much 
about  democracy  as  it  preaches.  Still 
the  feeling  can  be  implanted  that 
democracy  is  not  only  an  export  com¬ 
modity  but  also  an  import,  for  dem- 
orcracy,  like  truth,  flourishes  best  in 
a  free  world  market. 
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At  School  No.  5  in  Jersey  City  special  grouping  has  allowed  bright  stu¬ 
dents  to  concentrate  on  reading  speed  and  to  move  ahead  in  arithmetic. 

Accelerating  Reading  and  Arithmetic 


School  no.  5  in  jersey  City  is 
pleased  with  the  results  it  is  achiev¬ 
ing  with  accelerated  reading  and 
arithmetic  groupings.  Three  years 
ago,  250  elementary  school  pupils 
were  grouped  according  to  chrono¬ 
logical  age,  reading  and  arithemtic 
ability.  The  program  began  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  and  was  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  downward  to  the  5th 
grade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the 
better  readers  of  grades  5 A  and  5B* 
are  combined  into  one  reading  class, 
and  the  poor  readers  of  both  grades 
are  placed  in  another  reading  class. 
This  is  also  done  in  grades  6  to  8. 

The  obvious  intention  of  this  read¬ 
ing  program  is  to  enable  the  more 
accomplished  readers  of  the  same 
age  to  increase  their  reading  effi¬ 
ciency  while  their  less  capable  peers 
do  remedial  work  in  another  class. 

The  top  pupils  of  the  8A-8B  read¬ 
ing  class  meet  twice  a  week  with  the 
principal  for  45  minutes  of  drill  in 
speed  reading.  The  machine  used, 
a  reading  accelerator,  projects  one 
line  of  graded  reading  material  on 
a  screen  at  regulated  speeds. 

As  indicated  in  the  manual,  the 
average  words  per  minute  for  read¬ 
ing  these  graded  film  strips  are:  4th 
grade,  180  wpm;  5th  grade,  216 
wpm;  6th  grade,  235  wpm;  junior 
high  school,  255  wpm;  high  school, 
296  wpm;  and  college,  340  wpm. 
Other  speed  estimates  for  general 
reading  claim  that  the  average  adult 
reads  250-300  words  per  minute,  and 
college  students  from  300-500  wpm. 

The  pupils  in  the  speed  reading 
group  begin  reading  6th  grade  mate- 


♦Classes  are  promoted  semi-annually.  The 
first  term  of  a  school  year  is  the  “A” 
grade;  the  second  term,  the  “B”  grade. 


by  Victor  Burke 

principal,  School  No.  5 
Jersey  City 


rial  at  a  rate  of  235  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  One  or  two  sessions  at  this  speed 
is  sufficient  to  achieve  100  percent 
comprehension. 

The  procedure  consists  of  first 
“skimming”  the  contents  of  the  film 
strip.  Then  the  story  or  article  is 
re-run  at  a  slower  speed.  This  is 
followed  by  a  comprehension  test. 
A  second  reading  at  the  same  speed 
enables  the  children  to  check  their 
answers.  When  80-100%  compre¬ 
hension  is  achieved,  the  reading 
grade  level  and  speed  are  advanced. 

Increase  in  Four  Months 

By  the  end  of  four  months  (about 
32  lessons)  these  pupils  increase 
their  speed,  with  80-100  percent 
comprehension,  to  500  words  per 
minute  on  a  9th  grade  reading  level. 
Follow-up  standardized  reading  tests 
administered  by  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er  score  faster  reading  rates  than 


The  custodian  is  responsible 

•  for  the  care  of  costly  property 
that  needs  constant  attention  to 
prevent  undue  wear  and  tear,  de¬ 
preciation  and  expensive  repairs. 

•  for  the  safety  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  and  everyone  else  in  his 
building,  and  for  reporting  and 
removing  hazards  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  conditions  that  might  result 
in  accidents  or  fire. 

•  for  the  health  of  personnel  and 
pupils  in  his  building  because  he 
can  control  to  some  extent  the 
health  conditions  within  the  build¬ 
ing. 

•  for  maintaining  standards  of  clean¬ 
liness  that  will  encourage  habits 
of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  all 
others. 


indicated  by  the  reading  accelerator.  I 
A  speed  reading  class  for  the  best  | 
7A-7B  pupils  also  achieved  similar  ■ 
results.  I 

The  10  slowest  readers  in  the  re¬ 
medial  groups  were  given  the  same 
speed  reading  drill  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  unsuccessful.  Too  many 
reading  faults  prevented  these  chil¬ 
dren  from  “speeding-up”  their  own 
reading. 

From  this  experience,  and  the  fa¬ 
vorable  results  obtained  with  the  10 
top  readers,  we  realized — and  the 
children  did  too — that  once  a  pupil  j 
has  mastered  the  basic  reading  skills,  I 
speed  reading  becomes  a  matter  of  ' 
practice. 

Many  readers,  being  overcautious, 
are  unaware  they  can  increase  their 
comprehension  by  accelerating  their 
reading.  If  one  reads  too  slowly  the 
mind  begins  to  wander,  whereas 
“reading  ahead”  helps  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Arithmetic  Also  Divided 

A  similar  program  in  arithmetic 
was  started  at  the  same  time.  The 
theory  was  that  we  should  not  expect 
a  pupil  to  learn  8th  grade  arithmetic 
when  he  has  not  mastered  the  fun-  ^ 
damentals  of  lower  grade  work. 

From  the  5th  to  the  8th  grades, 
pupils  within  a  year’s  range,  5A-5B 
for  example,  are  divided  into  two 
classes  according  to  their  arithmetic 
achievement.  And,  as  in  the  reading 
classes,  the  teacher  decides  the  num- 
(continued  on  page  379) 


•  for  maintaining  standards  of  neat¬ 
ness  that  pupils  may  be  influenced 
to  adopt. 

•  for  providing  conditions  that  tend 
to  make  for  better  teaching,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  other  habits  by  making 
teachers  and  pupils  more  comfort¬ 
able,  contented  and  happy. 

•  for  developing  good  will  for  the 
institution  through  a  courteous, 
cheerful  and  helpful  attitude. 

•  for  effecting  economies  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  preventing  the  needless 
waste  or  careless  use  of  supplies, 
equipment,  water,  electricity  and 
fuel. 

— from  Frank  J.  Pielaet,  Secretary 

Public  School  Janitors  Association  of  N.  J. 


Do  You  Know  Your  Custodian?  . . . 
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CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  Rudolph  SiogUr  of  fhe  Essoi  County  Youth  House 
•itends  a  welcome  to  a  newcomer  awaiting  his  Juvenile  Court  hearing. 

ic 

t  The  Troubled  Child  Finds  His  Limits 

by  John  A.  Becker 

Newark 

B 

/o  \ 

jg  iiT  THE  CORNER  of  Sussex  Ave.  their  cases  in  Juvenile  Court.  The 

jg  and  Duryee  St.  in  the  congested  city  professionally  trained  staff,  consist- 

af  Newark  stands  a  four-story  brick  ing  of  social  workers,  teachers  and 
building.  To  the  casual  observer  this  counselors,  a  physician,  a  consulting 

_  structure  appears  to  be  nothing  more  psychiatrist  and  a  part-time  psychol- 
than  a  piece  of  well  maintained  real  ogist,  express  the  belief  that  the 
estate,  but  it  is  far  more  than  this,  troubled  child  is  in  greater  need  of 
Here  is  the  temporary  home  for  ap-  guidance  than  punishment.  This  pres- 


the  Essex  County  Parental  School — 
was  first  established. 

The  Parental  School,  set  up  in 
1916,  compared  favorably  with  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  But 
time  took  its  toll  with  facilities,  and 
practices  became  outmoded. 

Gains  National  Fame 
In  July  1950  reorganization  began. 
Today  the  Youth  House  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  functional  structure,  ex¬ 
panded  and  remodeled  at  a  cost  of 
over  $1.5  million  and  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  gained  national  rec¬ 
ognition  for  its  therapeutic  worth. 

Its  program  is  a  “half-way  pro¬ 
gram”  just  as  the  institution  serves 
as  a  “half-way  house”  for  youngsters 
who  have  been  temporarily  removed 
from  the  normal  social  setting  but 
whose  cases  have  yet  to  be  adjudi¬ 
cated  by  the  court.  More  specific¬ 
ally,  the  program  is  a  combination 
of  proven  modem  techniques  aimed 
at  socialization  and  the  older  thesis 
that  the  child,  like  the  adult,  must  be 
made  to  recognize  his  obligations 
and  limitations. 

Psychiatric  and  medical  treatment, 
educational,  religious  and  recreational 
services  are  all  part  of  the  intensive 
program.  Though  the  child  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  talk  out  his  personal 
problems,  he  is  by  no  means  forced 
to  do  so,  nor  is  he  obliged  to  attend 
religious  services  unless  he  so  de¬ 
sires.  Similarly,  participation  in  the 
well-organized  recreation  schedule  is 
not  obligatory. 

Needs  To  Learn  Rules 
Yet  the  child,  as  in  any  healthy 


proximately  1,500  boys  and  girls  a 
year.  It  is  the  Essex  County  Youth 
House — an  institution  recently  hailed 
by  the  National  Parole  and  Probation 
Association  as  the  model  of  its  type. 

Awaiting  Decision 

The  Youth  House  provides  short 
term  detention  service  for  youngsters 
who  because  of  anti-social  acts  are 
necessarily  removed  from  the  com¬ 
munity  to  await  final  disposition  of 


ent  philosophy  of  operation  and  con-  environment,  does  find  himself  con¬ 
cept  of  function  is,  however,  not  fronted  with  specific  and  well-defined 

something  entirely  new.  It  dates  back  rules  and  regulations.  Proper  and 

some  forty  years  to  the  day  when  adequate  medical  and  psychiatric 

the  Youth  House — then  known  as  (continued  on  next  page) 


RECREATION  plays  a  big 
pari  in  lha  lharapy  of- 
farad  al  lha  Youth  Houta. 
Touch  football  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  laisura-time  activity. 


The  Essex  County  Youth  House  aims  at  a  recognition 
of  obligations  and  limitations  by  youngsters 
removed  temporarily  from  the  normal  social  setting. 
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CHAPLINS,  such  as 
Rev.  Leslie  R.  Doer- 
schug,  representing 
various  faiths  visit 
the  Youth  House 
regularly  to  hold 
services  and  conduct 
counseling  sessions. 


The  Troubled  Child 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 

treatment,  when  deemed  advisable, 
must  be  accepted.  New  Jersey  school 
attendance  laws  are  to  be  obeyed 
and  simple  house  chores  and  duties 
must  be  carried  out. 

Disregard  of  such  obligations  re¬ 
sult  in  the  application  of  intelligent 
though  firm  disciplinary  measures. 
These  are  the  loss  of  privileges,  and 
in  extreme  cases,  the  temporary  iso¬ 
lation  of  the  individual  from  the 
group.  In  the  words  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Clarence  J.  Wallace, 
“The  majority  of  youngsters  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care  either  cannot  or 
will  not  set  their  own  limits  so  that 


they  can  conform  to  the  laws  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is,  therefore  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  adults  to  set  limits  of  behavior 
for  them,  and  these  limits  should 
conform  to  standards  set  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  since  eventually  most  young¬ 
sters  will  be  returned  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

A  Middle-Way  Approach 

The  approach  is  neither  the  pure 
expression  of  the  “get  tough”  method 
nor  the  somewhat  idealistic  concept 
of  allowing  the  child  to  act  out  his 
seemingly  bizarre  emotions.  Rather, 
it  is  the  approximation,  on  an  institu¬ 
tionalized  level,  of  the  time  honored 
program  of  personality  and  behavior 
control  as  exercised  by  the  normal 
parents  of  normal  children. 


FORMAL  EDUCATION  continues  for  all  youngsters  while  they  reside  at  the  Youth  House. 
Mathematics,  as  well  as  English,  social  studies,  and  science  are  included  in  the  curriculum. 


Three  devices  for  vision  screening 
ore  popular,  but  how  effective 
are  these  for  discovering 
vision  difficulties? 


W 


HILE  research  does  not  show 
any  cause  and  effect  relationship  be¬ 
tween  vision  difficulties  and  reading 
disabilities,  it  is  quite  clear  that  more 
poor  readers  than  good  readers  have 
vision  problems.  A  child  can  be  a 
good  reader  and  still  have  a  vision 
problem  that  causes  general  fatigue; 
this,  in  turn,  may  decrease  the  length 
of  time  he  can  effectively  concentrate 
on  his  work.  Furthermore,  reading 
disability  is  generally  accompanied 
by  emotional  involvement,  which 
often  influences  the  personal  and 
social  adjustment  of  the  child. 


Popular  Vision  Tests 


For  these  and  other  reasons  we 
can  easily  justify  a  thorough  vision 
screening  program.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  child  can  see  clearly 
and  comfortably  at  near  and  distant 
positions,  using  both  eyes  together, 
and  for  sustained  periods  of  time. 

Much  that  is  said  about  vision 
screening  and  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  our  schools  leaves  teachers, 
nurses,  administrators,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  completely  confused.  One  group 
tells  us  that  the  Snellen  Chart  is  the 
most  reliable  device  and  that  when 
we  combine  the  Snellen  with  teacher 
observation  we  have  a  procedure 
that  is  quite  dependable.  Another 
group  tells  us  that  professional  vis¬ 
ion  examiners  are  needed;  at  the  very 
least,  they  say,  professionals  should 
supervise  the  screening  program. 


Three  devices  for  vision  screening 
are  most  popular:  The  Snellen  Chart, 
The  Massachusetts  Vision  Test,  and 
the  Telebinocular.  The  Snellen  Chart 
is  placed  at  some  1 5  to  20  feet  from 
the  child.  If  the  child  is  nearsighted, 
or  has  certain  other  conditions,  he 
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How  Well  Can  They  See? 

—and  how  can  we  find  out? 


can  either  not  see  the  chart  on  the 
opposite  wall,  or  can  do  so  only  with 
obvious  difficulty  or  exertion.  The 
Massachusetts  Test  contains  a  Snel¬ 
len-type  chart.  In  addition,  it  tests 
for  far-sightedness  and  whether  both 
eyes  are  co-ordinated.  The  Telebin- 
ocular  tests  for  all  of  the  above,  and 
in  addition  for  astigmatism,  muscular 
imbalance,  depth  perception  and 
fusion.  Other  such  tests  as  the  Eames 
Eye  Test  and  the  Ortho-Rater  are  in 
many  ways  similar  to  the  Telebinocu- 
lar.  None  of  these  tests  is  designed 
to  replace  the  professional  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  Snellen  Chart  can  readily  de¬ 
tect  near-sighted  children,  and  a  few 
other  conditions  that  affect  vision, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  does 
not  help  much  in  detecting  children 
who  cannot  focus  their  eyes  effec¬ 
tively  at  near  p)oint.  If  the  Snellen 
Chart’s  primary  usefulness  is  to  de¬ 
tect  near-sighted  children,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  other  tests  are  needed 
if  our  screening  program  is  going  to 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  if 
it  is  going  to  select  more  of  those 
children  needing  professional  atten¬ 
tion. 

Near-sightedness  is  seldom  as¬ 
sociated  with  reading  difficulties;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  studies  have 
shown  a  rather  high  incidence  of  far¬ 
sightedness  among  reading  disability 
cases.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  there¬ 
fore  that  a  test  for  this  latter  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  included  in  all  screen¬ 
ing  batteries. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether 
or  not  both  eyes  are  co-ordinated.  If 
the  eyes  are  not  co-ordinated  the 
I  child  may  favor  one  eye,  his  vision 

Imay  be  blurred,  or  he  may  be  seeing 
two  images.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
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by  Stanley  I.  Alprin 

supervisor  of  child  study 

State  Department  of  Education 

such  a  condition  may  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  handicap  to  some  children.  Tests 
of  binocular  coordination  should  be 
included  in  the  screening  battery. 

Research  Finds 

A  number  of  studies  have  com¬ 
pared  the  results  or  findings  of  such 
tests  as  those  mentioned  above  with 
the  findings  or  diagnoses  of  eye  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  niost  important  of  these 
is  probably  the  St.  Louis  Study;  at 
any  rate  it  is,  by  far,  the  most  widely 
quoted.  It  claimed  that  the  Snellen 
test  was  the  most  reliable  and  de¬ 
pendable,  and  that  use  of  this  test 
resulted  in  a  much  lower  rate  of 
needless  referrals. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Telebinocular,  for  example,  selected 
nearly  twice  as  many  children  who 
needed  to  be  referred  as  did  the  Snel¬ 
len.  It  also  referred  many  more  chil¬ 
dren  whom  the  eye  specialists  said 
did  not  need  visual  care  than  did  the 
Snellen.  However,  which  do  you  pre¬ 
fer,  a  screening  device  that  selects 
more  or  fewer  children  needing  care? 

Two  eminent  eye  specialists  argue 
that  the  Snellen  test  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  just  as  well  by  a  properly 
trained  classroom  teacher  as  by  a 
school  nurse.  This  is  doubtful,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  who  is  sup]x>sed 
to  supervise  the  other  34  or  24  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  class,  while  the  teacher 
tests  one  child  at  a  time  (as  is  usually 
recommended)? 

The  reliability  of  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  tests  is  often  criticized. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  improve  them  in  this 
respect.  However,  we  also  know 
that  their  reliability  can  be  improved 
if  they  are  carefully  administered  and 


repeated  before  the  child’s  vision  is 
seriously  questioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  findings  from  these  instru¬ 
ments  with  those  of  the  eye  special¬ 
ists,  we  should  have  evidence  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  expert’s  exam¬ 
ination.  We  are  given  no  such 
evidence  in  the  St.  Louis  Study.  If 
their  findings  were  not  consistent, 
then  any  comparison  between  the 
specialist’s  finding  and  those  of  the 
screening  device  would  be  mislead¬ 
ing. 

What  Schools  Need 

Because  vision  screening  is  quite 
complex,  because  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  devices  tend  to  be  less  re¬ 
liable  (i.e.,  consistent),  and  because 
hasty  checks  often  miss  defects  that 
appear  after  longer  periods  of  sus¬ 
tained  attention,  we  should  employ 
a  professional  eye  examiner  at  least 
to  supervise  our  screening  programs. 
All  suspected  cases  would  then  be 
checked  by  the  specialist  before  any 
notice  is  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  school  nurse  is  the  key  per¬ 
son  in  any  vision  screening  program. 
It  is  her  responsibility  to  educate 
teachers  to  be  more  alert  in  observ¬ 
ing  signs  of  visual  defects  and  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  appearance  or  be¬ 
havior  of  the  children.  Teachers  are 
with  the  children  for  many  hours 
daily,  and  they  can  observe  them 
under  conditions  in  which  visual 
problems  may  become  apparent. 

If  the  school  nurse  is  to  do  her  job 
effectively,  however,  many  current 
obstacles  must  be  removed.  In  many 
schools  the  physical  facilities  and 
equipment  for  screening  are  woefully 
inadequate.  The  nurse  is  frequently 
so  burdened  with  responsibilities  for 
first-aid  and  attendance  work  that 
she  has  insufficient  time  to  do  a 
thorough  screening  job  or  carry  on 
in-service  programs  for  teachers. 

Administrators  should  continue  to 
work  for  adequate  conditions  under 
which  a  comprehensive  screening 
program  can  evolve.  Sufficient  staff, 
facilities,  equipment  and  funds  must 
be  available. 

We  know  much  more  about  vis¬ 
ion  screening  today  than  we  did  20 
or  even  10  years  ago.  Although  the 
final  word  has  yet  to  be  written,  we 
cannot  justify  any  failure  to  utilize 
the  best  information,  equipment,  and 
professional  assistance  that  is  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time. 


Pag*  li  I 


State  Aid 


During  the  past  two  years  when  New  Jersey  citizens  have  > 
demanded  major  improvements  in  their  school  programs, 
financial  support  from  the  State  has  remained  static  to  place 
almost  all  the  burden  for  better  schools  on  local  taxpayers. 


but  after  discounting  the  increases  due  to  expandingbol 
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—  from  1953  to  1955—  - + -  ^froinjo  19! 


Local  Share 
of  Increase — 


During  this  two  year  period,  school  money 
per  pupil  rose  by  $38.  Local  taxes  covered 
$27  of  this  increase,  while  state  aid  covered 
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under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Whitmer,  chairman  of  the  Rut¬ 
gers  physics  department.  The  Physics 
Institute  will  devote  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  new  curriculum,  texts, 
materials,  and  equipment  developed 
at  MIT  by  the  Physical  Science  Study 
Committee. 

Under  another  grant,  from  the 
Ford  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  Rutgers  will  present  a 
“Workshop  for  High  School  English 
Teachers.”  This  will  include  three- 
credit  courses  on  “The  Improvement 
of  Writing”  from  June  29  to  July 
17  and  on  “The  Improvement  of 
Reading”  from  July  20  to  August  7. 
The  workshop  will  give  particular 
emphasis  to  improving  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  college-bound  students.  It 
will  be  directed  by  Paul  Diederich 
of  Educational  Testing  Service  and 
include  as  staff  members  Charles  F. 
Main,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Rutgers,  and  Dr.  Angell  Math- 
ewson,  English  department  head  at 
Trenton  Central  H.S. 

Stress  on  Able  Students 


From  June  28  to  August  7  another 
NSF  grant  will  establish  a  “Counsel¬ 
ing  and  Guidance  Training  Institute” 
for  high  school  teachers.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  designed  to  improve 
the  skills  needed  for  identification 
and  advisement  of  able  students.  C. 
Winfield  Scott,  coordinator  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  guidance  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  at  the  School  of 
Education  will  be  the  director  of  the 
institute.  It  will  carry  six  graduate 
credits. 

Rutgers  will  again  be  giving  its 
popular  Workshop  in  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  beginning  June  30.  Scholarship 
aid  is  provided  for  this  six-credit 
program  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  Two  related 
one-week  workshops  on  “Community 
Leadership  in  Intergroup  Relations” 
and  “Modern  Trends  in  Intergroup 
Relations”  will  be  given  during  July. 

Art  Program  Returns 

For  the  sixth  year  Rutgers  will 
have  two  “Workshops  in  Creative 
Art  Education.”  These  will  include 
all-day  sessions  on  actual  classroom 
art  problems.  Either  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  three-week  term  may  be  taken 
separately  or  in  succession.  Marion 
Q.  Dix,  director  of  art  education  in 


FOR  THE  WARM  SUMMER  months,  New  Jersey's  college  and  university 
campuses  are  particularly  attractive  for  comfortable  study.  Modern 
buildings,  shaded  grounds,  well  planned  activities  make  living  and  learning 
enjoyable. 


Rutgers  Adding  Arithmetic,  Physics 
English,  and  Guidance  Workshops 

Grants  from  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  from 
Ford  Foundation  make  new  summer  offerings  possible. 

Grants  from  both  the  National  has  been  a  Rutgers  summer  session 
Science  Foundation  and  from  the  feature  for  the  past  six  years  and  re- 
Ford  Foundation  are  making  possible  ceived  NSF  support  beginning  last 
a  number  of  significant  workshops  year.  This  institute  will  be  divided 
at  Rutgers  University  this  summer,  into  junior  high  school  and  senior 
Rutgers  is  one  of  two  universities  high  school  units.  During  the  last 
at  which  the  National  Science  Foun-  three  weeks,  two  demonstration 
dation  is  supporting  an  experimental  classes  of  junior  and  senior  high 
summer  mathematics  institute  for  el-  school  students  will  be  on  campus 
ementary  school  supervisors  and  for  observation.  Dr.  Emory  P. 
teachers.  About  50  teachers  will  be  Starke,  head  of  the  mathematics  de- 
provided  stipends  and  family  and  partment,  will  supervise  this  institute, 
travel  allowances  for  a  six-week  arith¬ 
metic  institute  which  begins  June  29, 

Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  professor  of  The  National  Science  Foundation 
education,  will  direct  the  program,  is  also  underwriting  the  expenses  of 
About  80  high  school  and  junior  high  school  teachers  for  a  new  Phys- 
high  school  teachers  will  be  enrolled  ics  Institute.  This  program,  which 
in  the  Mathematics  Institute  which  runs  from  June  30  to  August  7,  is 


rsics  Institute 
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Elizabeth,  will  head  the  workshop 
staff. 

To  answer  the  need  for  training 
college  faculties,  Rutgers  will  exper¬ 
iment  this  summer  with  a  new  “Lab¬ 
oratory  in  Higher  Education.”  During 
a  four- week  session  from  June  30  to 
July  25,  numerous  speakers  from 
the  faculty  and  administration  of  the 
university  will  cover  all  aspects  of 
the  college  and  university  program. 

Courses  at  All  Campuses 

Regular  summer  session  courses 
will  be  offered  at  all  three  Rutgers 
campuses.  The  New  Brunswick  and 
Camden  sessions  will  start  June  30; 
the  Newark  session  on  June  23.  At 
the  New  Brunswick  campus,  there 
will  again  be  offered  a  wide  variety 
of  graduate  courses  in  the  humanities. 
These  include  advanced  courses  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  history, 
political  science,  English,  and  geog¬ 
raphy. 

Monday,  June  29,  is  the  formal 
registration  day,  although  earlier  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  is  necessary. 


Regular  Session  at  Union 


Newark  State  College  will  offer  a 
total  of  77  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  courses  during  its  summer  ses¬ 
sion.  The  regular  session  at  the  Union 
campus  begins  on  June  25  and  runs 
through  August  7  (registration  on 
June  23  and  24).  In  addition,  there 
will  be  two  off-campus  centers  both 
running  for  three  weeks  from  July 
6  to  July  24.  A  Monmouth  Co.  cen¬ 
ter  at  Long  Branch  H.S.  will  give  18 
of  the  undergraduate  courses,  while 
a  Morris  Co.  center  at  Morris  Twp. 
Jr.  H.S.  will  offer  four  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  and  12  of  the  undergraduate 
courses. 

Emphasis  on  Elementary  Level 

At  the  graduate  level  work  will 
be  given  in;  elementary  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision,  education  of 
the  physically  and  mentally  handi¬ 
capped,  early  childhood  education, 
general  elementary,  and  junior  high 
school.  At  the  undergraduate  level 
emphasis  will  be  on  professional  el¬ 
ementary  education  courses  required 
for  a  degree. 

Newark  SC  will  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  workshops:  a  “Workshop  for 
Teachers  of  Non-English  Speaking 


Expands  Other  Offerings 

Glassboro  SC  Features  8 

The  summer  session  at  Glassboro 
State  College,  which  runs  June  22 
to  August  4,  will  emphasize  in-serv¬ 
ice  and  degree  work  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  In  addition, 
the  college  will  considerably  expand 
its  liberal  arts  offerings  in  English, 
social  sciences,  mathematics,  and  sci¬ 
ence. 

Glassboro  SC  will  operate  eight 
three-week  workshops  in  elementary 
education.  These  include:  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  education,  reading 
procedures,  science,  arts  and  crafts, 
learning  materials  in  audio-visual 
aids,  language  arts  procedures,  and 
music  procedures.  Four  of  the  work¬ 
shops  run  June  22  to  July  13  and 
the  other  four  from  July  14  to  Aug¬ 
ust  4.  The  workshops  meet  from 
9:10  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

For  the  third  year,  Glassboro  SC  is 
sponsoring  a  travel-study  tour  of 
Europe.  Two  three-credit  courses 
will  be  given  during  the  47-day  tour 


Children”  from  July  20  to  August  7; 
a  “Workshop  in  New  Jersey’s  Econ¬ 
omy”  from  June  25  to  July  17;  a 
new  “Afro-Asian  Workshop”  from 
June  25  to  July  17;  and  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Understanding  Group  Behav¬ 
ior,”  part  1  from  June  25  to  July  17 
and  part  2  from  July  20  to  August  7. 

Also  on  the  Newark  SC  schedule 
are  seminars  in  early  childhood  ed¬ 
ucation,  language  arts,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  social  studies.  A  sf)ecial  sem¬ 
inar  will  be  given  for  liberal  arts 
graduates  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
in  elementary  schools. 

Two  of  the  new  graduate  courses 
at  Newark  SC  this  summer  are  “The 
Urban  Scene,”  which  will  trace  the 
growth  and  impact  of  urbanization, 
and  “The  Rorschach  Method,”  which 
will  cover  the  administration  of  this 
type  of  personality  analysis. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"A  good  teacher  is  someone  who  can 
understand  those  not  good  at  explaining 
and  explain  to  those  not  very  good  at 
understanding." 

—from  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EDUCATION. 


Elementary  Workshops 

by  the  leader.  Dr.  Thomas  Barker, 
in  "Contemporary  Europjean  Prob¬ 
lems,”  and  “European  History.”  The 
tour,  which  is  offered  in  cooperation 
with  NJEA  and  the  NEA  Travel  Di¬ 
vision,  will  cover  Scotland,  England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal. 

The  N.J.  Council  on  Economic 
Education  is  cooperating  to  offer  a 
three-week  “Workshop  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Economy.”  The  three-credit 
course  meets  June  22  to  July  13. 

Integrate  Courses 

Two  traditional  courses,  “Princi¬ 
pals  and  Practices  of  Elementary 
Education”  and  “Elementary  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  are  being  integrated  into 
a  four-week,  four-credit  “Workshop 
in  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  the 
Elementary  School.”  The  workshop, 
which  wilt  use  the  problem  approach, 
meets  June  22  to  July  17. 

The  college  will  again  offer 
“Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
Schools”  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  who  are  seeking  provisional 
certification  for  teaching  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  program  will  run  for  the  six- 
week  sessioi),  meeting  from  9:10  a.m. 
to  12:00  noon. 

A  School  Lunch  Workshop  for 
food  service  managers  and  personnel 
will  be  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
from  June  15  to  19.  The  N.  J.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  will 
conduct  a  leadership  workshop  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  July  6.  On  July  2, 
the  N.  J.  Bookmen’s  Club  will  hold 
a  one-day  exhibit  on  the  campus. 


Upsala  College  To  Be  Giving 
Two  Six-Week  Summer  Terms 

Upsala  College  will  offer  two  six- 
week  Summer  Sessions  in  1959.  The 
first  session  will  be  June  15  to  July 
24;  and  the  second,  July  27  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 

The  program  of  studies  offered  at 
these  sessions  will  include  basic  and 
advanced  courses  in  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  mathematics, 
business  administration,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education. 


Newark  SC  To  Have  Morris,  Monmouth  Extensions 
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Center  at  Sparta 

Paterson  SC  Session  To  Start  on  June  30 


NORTH 

OF  THE  BORDER 

NEW  ENGLAND 
FRENCH  CANADA 

$150 

(Tuition  for  3  credits  included,  meals  extra) 

By  chartered  coach 

Tour  includes  Mystic,  Newport,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Duxbury,  Quincy,  Dedham, 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Lexington,  Con¬ 
cord,  Wayside  Inn,  Salem,  Marble¬ 
head,  North  Shore,  Portland,  White 
Mountains,  Quebec,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  Montreal,  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  Ticonderoga,  Saratoga,  Al¬ 
bany,  Deerfield,  Sturbridge,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Hyde  Park. 

Register  Now — Quota  Limited. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE 
Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


lor  the  firil  lime  ... 

the  world-renowned  program  of  the 
National  Training  Laboratories,  pre¬ 
viously  offered  to  industrial,  govern¬ 
mental,  labor,  and  religious  leaders, 
will  be  offered— with  its  unique 
approach  to  school-community  hu¬ 
man  relations— exclusively  to  ed¬ 
ucators. 

Theirtt 

National  Traiaiig  Laboratory 
for  Educational  Loadors 

Jily  ii-nnu<  7.  INI 
OmM  iUadMy,  Itlhtl,  MUIm 

Eligible  as  individual  participants  or 
members  of  a  team  are  classroom 
teachers,  principals,  superintend¬ 
ents,  curriculum  directors,  instruct¬ 
ors  in  teachers  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  a  limited  number  of 
laymen  interested  in  education. 

For  information  about  cottt  and  col¬ 
lege  credit,  write; 

National  Training  Laboratories 
Division  of  Adult  Education  Service 
NEA,  1201-16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Paterson  State  College  will  offer  75 
professional  and  liberal  arts  courses 
at  both  the  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  levels  starting  on  June  30.  As 
in  previous  years  some  of  these  will 
be  given  at  a  Sussex  County  exten¬ 
sion  center  in  Sparta. 

A  special  feature  of  Paterson  SC’s 
summer  plans  is  a  “Workshop  in 
International  Understanding,”  which 
will  be  part  of  a  41 -day  study-tour 
of  Europe.  Students  will  leave  New 
York  City  on  July  2  and  return 
August  11.  Visits  and  studies  will 
be  made  in  England,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Monaco, 
and  France.  Mary  V.  Holman,  dean 
of  students  at  the  college,  will  lead 
the  tour,  which  begins  with  a  special 
seminar  at  the  United  Nations  build¬ 
ing  on  July  1.  Six  semester  hours 
of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits 
may  be  earned. 

Elementary  Seminar 

Graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges, 
who  are  seeking  teaching  positions 
in  elementary  schools,  may  enroll  in 
,  the  special  “Seminar  in  Elementary 
j  Education.”  A  special  workshop  for 
:  PTA  officers  and  members  will  also 
'  be  given  during  the  week  of  July  6-8. 

Paterson  SC  offers  a  special  serv- 
:  ice  to  its  summer  students  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  campus  school  for  children 
'  aged  3-11.  Twenty  children  will 
be  enrolled  in  a  demonstration  sci¬ 


j  REVIEW  Editor  To  Conduct 
!  Education  Writing  Workshop 

Teachers,  administrators,  and 
:  other  professional  personnel  who  are 
in  a  position  to  interpret  education 
I  to  the  public  will  welcome  a  new 
j  workshop  on  “Writing  about  Educa¬ 
tion.”  The  two-credit  course  will  be 
j  offered  for  two  weeks,  June  22  to 
!  July  3  at  Glassboro  State  College  and 
I  will  be  conducted  in  a  laboratory  ar- 
!  rangement  by  Laurence  B.  Johnson, 

I  editor  of  the  Review.  The  work¬ 
shop  is  expected  to  attract  school 
public  relations  and  publications  writ¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  nation.  It  is 
presented  in  cooperation  with  the 
Press-Radio  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National 
:  School  Public  Relations  Association 
and  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
j  tion. 


ence  program,  which  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  an  expert  teacher  will  use  the 
large  Haledon  campus  for  studying 
natural  science. 

Some  Short  Courses 

Registration  for  the  Paterson  SC 
summer  session  is  on  June  26  and 
29.  Classes  begin  Tuesday,  June  30 
and  end  Friday,  August  7.  Several 
classes  will  be  scheduled  for  three- 
week  terms,  the  second  of  which  be¬ 
gins  Monday,  July  20. 

Trenton  SC  Adding 
Special  Education 

An  extensive  summer  program  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  special 
class  teachers  will  be  conducted  this 
year  at  Trenton  State  College.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  register  anytime  between 
June  8  and  June  26  for  the  six- 
week  session,  which  runs  June  29  to 
August  7. 

Varied  Courses 

Courses  at  Trenton  SC  will  include 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
work  in  professional  education,  spe¬ 
cial  education,  social  studies,  science, 
mathematics,  music  and  industrial 
arts. 

Two  special  workshops  in  mental 
retardation  will  be  offered  by  the 
college  at  the  Johnstone  Training 
Center,  Bordentown.  Teachers  may 
take  advantage  of  the  unique  dem¬ 
onstration  facilities  of  this  institution 
June  29-July  17  or  July  20-August 
7.  A  workshop  on  the  socially  and 
emotionally  maladjusted  will  also  be 
given  at  the  Johnstone  Center  July 
20  to  August  7. 

Numerous  Workshops 

At  the  regular  campus  special 
workshops  will  be  given  in  PTA 
leadership,  in  conservation  education, 
in  library  science,  in  welding,  in 
driver  education  and  training,  in  al¬ 
cohol  education,  in  audiology,  and 
in  New  Jersey  history. 

The  college  will  be  able  to  offer 
a  number  of  attractive  scholarships 
this  summer  for  teachers  seeking 
Master’s  degrees  in  science  and  math¬ 
ematics. 
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Montclair  SC  Stresses  1 
Secondary  Teaching 

Montclair  State  College  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  courses  for  secondary 
teachers  when  it  begins  its  summer 
session  on  June  30.  Students  may 
prepare  for  regular  secondary  certi- 
hcation.  for  a  Master’s  degree  in 
secondary  education,  or  for  ad¬ 
vanced  certificates  as  guidance  coun¬ 
selors,  directors  of  student  person¬ 
nel,  and  secondary  principals.  A 
total  of  90  summer  courses  will  be 
offered  in  business  education,  edu¬ 
cation.  English,  fine  arts,  industrial 
arts,  mathematics,  music,  physical 
education,  science,  social  studies, 
and  sfxrech.  Registration  will  take 
place  on  June  29. 

Driver  Training 

The  college  will  conduct  both  a 
pre-session  and  pwst-session  for 
driver  education  teachers.  These  are 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association, 
the  N.J.  Safety  Council,  the  N.J. 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  the 
N.J.  State  Police.  They  will  be 
given  June  17-19,  June  22-27,  June 
29  to  July  3,  August  5-7,  August 
10-14,  and  August  17-21. 

.Montclair  will  offer  four  courses 
in  industrial  arts.  These  include 
“Comprehensive  General  Shop  for 
Elementary  and  Junior  High  School,” 
“Comprehensive  General  Shop  for 
Senior  High  School,”  “Shop  Planning 
and  Equipment  Selection,”  and  “Su¬ 
pervision  of  Industrial  Arts.” 

Conducting  Two  Tours 

The  College’s  Bureau  of  Field 
Studies  will  be  conducting  two  tours 
this  summer.  One  will  visit  New 
England  and  French  Canada  and 
the  other  will  cover  Mexico.  Both 
may  be  taken  for  three  credits.  Dr. 
Edgar  Bye  will  be  the  director  of 
both.  A  six-credit  music  study  tour 
of  Europe  will  be  conducted  by  Emil 
Kahn. 

CASTLES  IN  SPAIN??? 

SITA  Willmmette  Univcraitjr  Spanish  Study 
Tour.  27  days  study  of  Spanish  ianruace,  liter¬ 
ature,  history,  music,  art,  etc.  at  University 
in  Santander;  travel  includins  Gibraltar,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Paris :  tuition :  room  and  board ;  week- 
Md  excursions;  Willamette  credit.  Total  cost 
for  34  days  1470.  Extension  tours  available. 
Write  Prof.  Eraft,  Willamette  Univ.,  Salem. 
Ore«on. 
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1959  RUTGERS 
SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  Programs  for  Teachers 

Foreign  Languages:  French,  German,  Spanish 
English,  History,  and  Political  Science 
Graduate  Courses  in  Professional  Education 


Non-credit  Conversational  Russian,  no 
prerequisites:  an  early  afternoon  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  language  teachers  and  others 


Workshops  and  Institutes 

3  Workshops  in  Human  Relations  Education 

2  Workshops  in  Creative  Art  Education 

Graduate  and  Integrated  Elementary  Education  Workshop 

Workshop  for  Elementary  School  Principals 

Workshop  for  High  School  English  Teachers 

on  "The  Challenge  of  College  English  Requirements" 

Music  Education  and  Applied  Music  Workshop 

Mathematics  Institutes  for  Elementary  and 
High  School  Teachers 

Physics  Institute 

9th  Annual  Government  Institute  in  Trenton 

For  further  information 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Rutgers  •  The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Across  the  Hudson 

Wide  Variety  of  Courses 

Teachers  who  wish  to  make  the 
journey  across  the  Hudson  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Manhattan  for  their  summer 
studies  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
course  offerings. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  will  hold  its  regular  summer 
session  from  July  6  to  August  14. 
Over  450  professional  courses  will 
be  given  for  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals 

Seton  Hall  University  To  Have 
Sessions  at  All  Three  Campuses 

The  regular  summer  session  at 
Seton  Hall  University  will  be  offered 
from  June  29  to  August  7.  Both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
will  be  given  in  the  college  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  in  the  School  of 
Education.  Courses  will  be  presented 
on  a  daytime  basis  at  the  South  Or¬ 
ange  campus,  in  the  evening  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  31  Clinton  St., 
Newark,  and  in  both  the  daytime 
and  evening  at  the  university  center 
at  151  Ellison  St.,  Paterson. 


in  New  York  City 

and  administrators.  Intersessions  will 
give  a  selected  offering  of  courses 
June  1  to  26  and  August  17  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 

Teachers  College  will  give  a  work¬ 
shop  on  “Individualizing  Reading 
Instruction.”  Dr.  Helen  Mackintosh, 
chief,  elementary  schools  section, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  program.  The  conference 
which  may  be  taken  for  two  points 
of  credit  meets  from  July  20  to  July 
31. 

New  York  University  will  operate 
three  separate  summer  sessions.  The 
intersession  will  run  from  June  9  to 
July  3,  the  regular  summer  session 
from  July  7  to  August  14,  and  the 
postsession  from  August  17  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1 .  A  wide  variety  of  courses 
covering  every  facet  of  education 
will  be  given. 

Three  special  seminars  will  be  held 
overseas.  A  Seminar  on  Western 
Europe  Today  will  be  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  tour  from  July  6  to 


August  28.  A  workshop  on  Modern 
Israel's  Life  and  Culture  will  travel 
to  that  nation,  July  5  to  August  12. 
A  field  study  of  Puerto  Rican  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Education  will  take  teachers 
to  that  island  from  July  6  to  August 
14. 

On-campus,  NYU  will  offer  an  Ad¬ 
ministrator's  and  Supervisor’s  Work¬ 
shop,  a  Workshop  in  Teaching 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  a 
Workshop  in  Secondary  Education, 
a  Motion  Picture  Workshop,  and  a 
Workshop  in  Television  and  Radio. 

The  Bank  Street  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  specializes  in  programs  at  the 
nursery,  kindergarten,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  levels.  Graduate  courses  con¬ 
centrating  on  children  from  age  3  to 
12  will  be  given  from  July  1  to  July 
28. 

Summer  session  at  Hunter  College 
runs  from  July  1  to  August  7.  Work¬ 
shops  will  be  offered  in  language 
study,  in  business  education,  in  sec¬ 
ondary  English  and  social  studies. 
There  will  be  a  variety  of  institutes, 
including  three  in  biology,  languages, 
and  mathematics. 

Graduate  courses  at  Hunter  are 
offered  in  economics,  education,  re- 


A  TEACHER  AFFECTS  ETERNITY;  HE  CAN 
NEVER  TELL  WHERE  HIS  INFLUENCE  STOPS. 


Society  expects  teachers  to  be  thoughtful,  well  read,  well 
informed  people;  to  have  a  high  degree  of  competence  in 
one  or  two  subjects,  plus  familiarity  with  others  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

VC'esleyan  University  maintains  its  Graduate  Summer 
School  in  order  to  help  teachers  meet  these  demands.  Only 
educators  are  admitted.  We  welcome  men  and  women 
who  are  teachers  or  administrators  in  public  or  private 
elementary  or  high  schools  who  meet  our  modest  entrance 
requirements.  We  offer  courses  in  Art,  Astronomy,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Economics,  Geology,  Government,  History, 
Literature,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Physics  and 
Psychology. 

In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  up  new  subjects 
(and  thus  to  become  the  widely  educated  people  society 
expects  them  to  be)  we  provide  elementary  courses  in  all 
tliese  subjects.  But  though  they  are  elementary  they  are 
not  easy;  the  work  is  hard  and  abundant.  (Of  course  we 
offer  a  larger  number  of  advanced  than  of  elementary 
courses.) 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS 

Teachers  who  complete  thirty  hours  earn  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies.  To  those  who  have 
strong  undergraduate  preparation  we  recommend  the  Inter- 
Field  Major  which  permits  study  of  several  related  sub¬ 
jects.  Teachers  who  desire  less  diversity  may  major  in 
Art,  Literature,  Mathematics,  Science  or  Social  Studies. 
Every  major  requires  work  in  at  least  two  subjects,  e.g., 
the  Social  Studies  Major  includes  Economics,  Government 
and  History. 

The  courses  are  designed  especially  for  teachers,  the 
classes  are  small  (average  enrollment:  ten  per  section), 
the  student  is  able  to  discuss,  question,  obtain  individual 
attention.  Many  good  teachers  have  found  the  work  in¬ 
teresting,  rewarding,  and  a  means  of  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  grow'th. 

CLASSES  JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  1 1 

For  further  information  please  write  to  J.  S.  Daltry, 
Director,  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Box  39 
Wesleyan  Station,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 
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habilitation,  English,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  mathematics,  health  education, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  speech,  and  dramatics. 

Temple  and  Penn 
Have  Full  Schedule 

Temple  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  both  in  Phila-  | 
delphia,  will  run  summer  sessions  j 
from  June  29  to  August  7.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Temple  will  hold  a  pre-session, 
June  8  to  26  and  a  second  session 
from  August  10  to  September  15. 
Both  schools  offer  a  full  schedule  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching 
courses  as  well  as  courses  for  super¬ 
visors,  principals,  and  administrators. 

Temple  University  will  add  one  ' 
special  workshop  for  teachers  of  re-  i 
tarded  children  that  will  meet  for  its  ' 
first  three  weeks  at  the  Vineland 
Training  School.  The  program  will  , 
combine  practical  experience  with 
retarded  children  with  formal  Uni¬ 
versity  training. 

Under  federal  grants  Temple  is 
conducting  six-week  workshops  in 
“General  Science  for  Junior  High 
School  Teachers,”  in  “Contemporary 
Physics,”  and  in  “Counseling  and  j 
Guidance.” 

Among  its  wide  variety  of  study- 
tours,  Temple  is  including  European 
Comparative  Education,  The  (Euro¬ 
pean)  World  of  Visual  Arts,  Western 
European  History,  European  Music, 
and  Social  Trends  in  Western  Europe. 
The  university  also  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  credit  courses  in  French  at 
the  Sorbonne,  University  of  Paris. 

Other  workshops  to  be  given  at 
Temple  include  “The  Administrative 
Role  in  Community  Organizations,” 
June  15  to  20;  “Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasting”  July  6  to  25;  and  a 
“Workshop  in  Core  and  Unified  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  June  29  to  July  17. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
will  give  an  elementary  art  workshop, 
an  elementary  science  workshop,  and 
a  clinic  in  reading.  The  university 
offers  a  group  of  integrated  study 
programs  in  the  fields  of  American 
civilization,  classical  studies,  human 
relations,  south  Asia,  and  the  United 
States  and  World  Affairs.  The  uni¬ 
versity  will  also  conduct  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Institute  for  High 
School  Teachers  of  Science  and 
Mathematics. 


PATERSON  STATE  COLIECE 

SUMMER  SESSION 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

leading  to 

•  M.A.  Degree  in  Elementary  Education  or  Elementary  School 
Administraion  and  Supervision 

•  B.A.  Degree  in  Elementary  Education 

•  ('ertification  for  Elementary  School  Service 

Full  Session . June  SO^.Augusl  7 

First  Term . June  30 — July  18 

Second  Term  .  July  20 — August  7 

CJaasea  meet  Saturdaya,  July  II,  18,  25. 
Regiatration  ....  June  26  and  29. 


SPECIAL  WORKSHOPS 

Workshop  in  International  Understanding 

European  Tour  .  July  2 — August  1 1 

P.T.A.  Workshop  .  July  6-10 


I^^keland  Summer  Session 
June  30 — ^July  18 

Six  courses  offered  at  the  public  school  in  Sparta 


For  Summer  School  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion,  Paterson  State  College,  P.  O.  Box  2259,  Paterson  22,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone:  Mulberry  4-6820 
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National  Testing — No! 

(continued  from  page  353) 
helping  an  individual  child  assess  his 
capabilities.  They  are  valuable  when 
a  school  system  wishes  to  appraise 
some  aspect  of  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  best  used  when  used 
locally,  with  local  choice  of  test.  Who 
knows  better  than  local  teachers, 
guidance  officers  and  administrators 
what  tests  best  fit  a  particular  purpose 
at  a  particular  time? 

Neither  school  people  nor  most  test¬ 
ers  want  tests  to  become  the  tail  that 
wags  the  educational  dog.  As  the 
Rockefeller  Report  cautions  “Test 
data  are  one  kind  of  data  to  be  placed 
alongside  other  kinds  of  data.  No 
single  test  should  became  a  basis  for 
important  decisions.  The  test  score 
is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  a  datum 
so  decisive  that  it  alone  can  be  used 
to  settle  an  individual’s  fate.  The  test 
score  should  be  regarded  as  an  aid 
in  making,  and  not  a  device  for  evad¬ 
ing  complex  and  difficult  decisions 
concerning  the  child.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  talent  which  must  go  un¬ 
measured  because  no  adequate  meas¬ 
uring  instruments  exist.  Tests  are 
effective  on  a  limited  front.  We  can¬ 


not  measure  the  rare  qualities  of 
character  that  are  a  necessary  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  great  performance.  We  cannot 
measure  aspiration,  purpose,  courage, 
vitality,  determination.”  Tests  alone 
cannot  substitute  for  the  wise  and 
mature  judgment  of  those  who  know 
children  intimately  as  human  beings 
and  who  refuse  to  regard  children  in 
terms  of  a  series  of  data  recorded  on 
an  IBM  punch  card. 

National  testing  would  pervert 
many  of  the  legitimate  uses  which  can 
be  made  of  tests.  No  matter  what  tests 
were  chosen  for  inclusion  in  a  na¬ 
tional  program,  these  would  have 
conferred  upon  them  a  distinction  not 
necessarily  associated  with  their 
merit.  Their  prestige  would  be  auto¬ 
matic  and  self-endowed.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  many  comf)etent  persons  in  the 
testing  field  believe  that  the  Army 
General  Classification  Test  did  not 
reflect  the  psychometric  advances 
made  since  1920.  But  once  AGCT 
was  constructed  and  imposed,  its  use 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  or 
judgment.  I  suspect  that  test  exf)eri- 
mentation  would  be  slowed  and  test¬ 
ing  procedures  frozen  as  soon  as 
national  testing  was  imposed. 


Advocates  ot  national  testing  often 
rest  their  case  on  the  need  to  see  that 
manpower  is  best  and  most  fully 
utilized.  They  argue  further  that  com¬ 
petition  with  Russia  urgently  de¬ 
mands  that  no  power  be  left  unde¬ 
veloped.  How  many  unwise  proposals 
about  education  have  already  been 
advanced  on  those  reasons?  They 
have  become  the  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  almost  any  pet  project.  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  belief  that  opportunity 
for  each  to  reach  his  full  potential 
is  an  important  aim  of  education.  1 
believe  that  what  each  of  us  does  or 
fails  to  do  adds  to  or  depletes  our 
strength  as  a  nation.  However,  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  proceed  from 
this  reasonable  premise  to  the  er¬ 
roneous  conclusion  that,  therefore, 
we  must  have  a  national  program  of 
examinations.  How  specious  can  you 
get?  I 

I  have  deep  misgivings  about  those 
who,  no  matter  how  high  their  mo¬ 
tives,  or  how  solemn  their  assurances, 
assume  that  they  and  a  handful  of 
others,  must  manage  the  rest  of  us 
and  our  children  for  our  own  and  for 
the  nation’s  good.  I  retain  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  the  education 


Be  Thrifty 

Textbooks  are  recognized  as  the  major 
tools  in  any  educational  system,  and  if 
one  wishes  to  get  the  Maximum  Service 
from  a  textbook,  a  BOOK  COVER  is  a 
necessity. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  have  been 
recognized  as  the  Standard  for  over 

80  years.  The  name  “HOLDEN”  on 
a  BOOK  COVER  is  a  Guarantee  of 
Quality. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  are  made 
of  paper  especially  designed  to  with¬ 
stand  the  scuffing  and  hard  usage  in¬ 
cidental  to  classroom  use. 

They  are  made  in  nine  different  sizes 
to  provide  a  close  fitting  jacket  for 
all  textbooks,  regardless  of  size. 

The  right  angle  fold  on  the  Cover  is 
a  guide  to  proper  adjustment  and  the 

Cover  stays  on  the  book  until  deliber¬ 
ately  removed. 

HOLDEN  COVERS  prolong  the  life 
of  the  book  up  to  three  years,  w'hich 
means  a  substantial  per  pupil  saving. 

Get  the  HOLDEN  Habit  —  It  Pays! 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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of  my  children  and  my  neighbor’s 
children  is  a  highly  personal  endeavor 
best  controlled  as  close  to  home  as 
possible.  I  do  not  want  to  see  these 
children  “used”  according  to  some¬ 
one  else’s  notion,  no  matter  how  en¬ 
lightened  the  someone  else  may  claim 
to  be. 

We  have  already  moved  too  far 
in  this  country  toward  a  condition 
whereby  critical  decisions  affecting 
our  lives  are  made  at  great  distance 
from  us.  Those  who  decide  are  so 
remote  that  communication  with  them 
is  all  but  impossible. 

Once  national  testing  was  imp)osed 
it  would  never  be  withdrawn.  What 
we  would  lose  by  acting  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  urgency  we  could  never 
again  regain.  Freedoms  once  sur¬ 
rendered.  even  voluntarily,  are  almost 
always  beyond  return. 


Let's  Have  a  Science  Fair 

(continued  from  page  355) 

All  of  our  project  work,  with  the 
exception  of  organization,  reports, 
and  class  demonstrations,  is  done  at 
home.  A  target  date  is  set  for  the 
completion  of  all  projects.  Always, 
within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
before  the  expiration  of  this  date. 


checks  and  doublechecks  have  to  be 
made. 

One  boy  was  working  on  a  chart 
for  infectious  diseases.  The  vast 
amounts  of  available  material  bogged 
him  down  to  the  point  that  he  was 
about  to  give  up.  His  group  was  wor¬ 
ried,  for  his  project  started  out  with 
a  great  deal  of  promise.  It  became 
necessary  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
a  plan  so  that  the  efforts  of  a  good 
worker  would  not  be  lost.  His  group 
and  teacher  met  and  talked.  The  next 
morning,  on  the  blackboard,  the  boy 
saw  the  following  headings: 

ANOPHELES  —  A  HOT  MAMMA. 

GORGEOUS  GORGAS  IN  THE 
MOSOUITO  CIRCUS. 

This  was  the  needed  spark.  What 
else  could  the  boy  do  but  complete 
his  project  when  so  many  others  were 
depending  upon  it? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  a  Science  Fair  is  the  follow-up 
work.  Too  often,  the  student  is 
amused,  without  learning  the  real 
purpose  of  his  efforts  and  experimen¬ 
tation.  This  is  wrong.  We  have  fre¬ 
quent  follow-up  questions  and  exer¬ 
cises  to  make  sure  the  student  under¬ 
stands  what  is  being  illustrated.  In 


addition  to  this,  the  students  are 
required  to  write  down  their  own 
explanation  of  the  principle  illustra¬ 
ted. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind, 
too,  that  no  phase  of  science  is  stud¬ 
ied  exhaustively  in  any  one  grade.  A 
well-planned  program  for  a  Science 
Fair  can  be  formed  and  executed  by 
the  students  and  the  teacher.  This  not 
only  provides  immediate  satisfactions 
and  learning  situations,  but  opens 
new  avenues  for  enjoyment  and  edu¬ 
cation  during  leisure  hours.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  frequently  develop  into  life¬ 
long  interests  which  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  enrichment  of  human  satis¬ 
faction. 

Only  the  teacher  can  find  and  in¬ 
spire  the  right  children  to  become 
our  vitally  needed  scientists  of  tomor¬ 
row.  We  must  remember  that  these 
children  do  not  come  to  school  with 
labels:  “I’m  interested  in  science”, 
“Can  I  be  a  physicist?”  They  don’t 
know  until  you  show  them.  What 
you  show  them  must  be  authentic, 
graphic,  and  quickly  transferred  from 
your  words  into  their  mental  images, 
concepts  and  understanding. 

So,  let’s  have  a  Science  Fair! 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE^  30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


X/- 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usra  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 

Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 


ice.  Your  ccico  claim  repre- 
sentaUve  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night  — 24  hours  a 
day. 

•19  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast -to -Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  ceico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  cnco 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Governmeyt  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Companp  not  aUtiated  with  U  S  Oovemment 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


Nam«  . . 

R«sidenc«  Address  . 

City . . 

Age _ □  Single 

Occupation  . 
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..Zone _ County _ 

□  Married  □  Male 


..State _ 

□  Female 


Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  addreu).. 


E 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style 

Purchase  Date 

/  / 

□  New 

□  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  Is - miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

MariUI  SUtus 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Emptoyees  Insurance  Bldg  .  Washington  5.  D  C 
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Trenton  SC  Will  Experiment  with 
Graduate  Intern  Program 

Trenton  State  College  next  Septem¬ 
ber  will  inaugurate  an  experimental 
graduate  program  in  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  new  program  will  com¬ 
bine  a  year  of  intern  teaching,  grad¬ 
uate  study,  and  a  related  thesis  or 
research  project.  In  the  intern  pro¬ 
gram  students  will  teach  part-time 
under  the  guidance  of  a  “master 
teacher.”  A  “master  teacher”  and 
two  interns  will  “cover”  two  classes 
in  Canning  Demonstration  School. 
The  interns  will  receive  $2600  a  year 
plus  all  tuition  costs.  At  the  end  of 
one  year,  plus  summer  work,  the  in¬ 
terns  will  be  able  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  Master’s  Degree 
from  Trenton  SC.  During  the  coming 
year  the  program  will  be  open  to 
four  students,  all  with  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees,  elementary  certification,  and 
B  grades.  Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Petersen, 
chairman  of  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  at  Trenton  SC,  has  been  active 
in  developing  the  new  program  aimed 
at  five-year  preparation  of  teachers. 


Classboro  S.  C.  Begins  Special  Training 


PTA  Leaders  Meet  at  Rutgers 
To  Study  Educational  Critics 

The  conflict  over  America’s  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  probably  more 
easily  understood  by  many  PTA  pres¬ 
idents  this  month.  For  four  succes¬ 
sive  Tuesday  evenings  during  March, 
a  group  of  parent  leaders  met  at 
Rutgers  University  to  study  criticisms 
of  the  American  educational  system. 

The  series  of  workshops,  entitled 
“The  Great  Debate,”  was  conducted 
by  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  Rutgers  School  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  the  N.J.  School  Devel¬ 
opment  Council. 

Rutgers  faculty  members  who 
staffed  the  workshops  included  Dr. 
W.  Donald  Walling,  director,  divi¬ 
sion  of  field  studies  and  research; 
Dr.  C.  Winfield  Scott,  director  of 
advanced  study;  Dr.  Hobert  Bums, 
assistant  professor  of  education;  Dr. 
Jane  B.  Raph,  associate  professor  of 
education;  Dr.  J.  R.  Wittenborn,  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  psychology  and 
education;  Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education;  Dr.  G.  Franklin 
Stover,  professor  of  education;  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rosner,  assistant  professor 
of  education,  and  Dean  Merge,  head 
of  the  School  of  Education. 
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Conference  on  Educational 
Publications  To  Be  at  Rutgers 

A  conference  on  educational  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  held  at  Rutgers,  The 
State  University,  on  Wednesday,  May 
13,  1959.  It  will  meet  at  the  Institute 
of  Microbiology,  1:30-5:00  p.m. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  educa¬ 
tional  publications,  an  outstanding 
speaker  on  writing-editing  problems, 
and  a  critique  of  a  school  board  pub¬ 
lication,  an  annual  report,  and  a  bud¬ 
get  explanation. 

The  planning  committee  for  the 
conference  includes  representatives  of 
school  boards,  the  Rutgers  Schools 
of  Education  and  Journalism,  and 
other  education  groups.  Eugene  J. 
Bradford,  superintendent  at  Glen 
Rock,  N.J.,  is  chairman.  At  the  con¬ 
ference  the  committee  hopes  to  form 
an  Educational  Publications  Associa¬ 
tion.  Registration  at  the  conference 
will  be  $1.00. 


MAITLAND  SIMMONS  (left),  a  science 
teacher  at  Irvington  H.S.,  received  the  an¬ 
nual  teacher  plaque  of  the  Rutgers  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society.  The  award  is  given  in  recognition 
of  "outstanding  achievements  as  a  New  Jersey 
high  school  teacher  in  encouraging  students 
in  the  study  of  science  and  mathematics." 
Making  the  award  are  Dean  Elmer  C.  Easton 
of  the  Rutgers  College  of  Engineering,  and 
George  Gordon,  president  of  the  Society. 
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Emphasi«e  Careers  in  Teaching 

Future  Teachers  Keep  Active  at  Trenton  Jr.  H.  S. 

The  Richard  R.  Robinson  Future  ““musts”  are  a  ‘“B”  average  in  major 


The  Richard  R.  Robinson  Future 
Teachers  of  America  Club  is  one  of 
the  few  New  Jersey  groups  in  a 
junior  high  school — and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  state’s  most  active.  Lo¬ 
cated  at  Junior  H.S.  No.  3  in  Tren¬ 
ton  and  named  for  that  city’s  super- 
tendent  of  schools,  the  club  has 
grown  to  an  active  membership  of 
4S  eighth  and  ninth  graders. 

On  April  15,  the  club  is  marking 
Teaching  Career  Month  with  an  as¬ 
sembly  program  on  ‘‘The  Future  of 
Teaching.”  Bertha  Lawrence,  retired 
dean  of  Trenton  State  College  and 
past-president  of  NJEA,  will  be  the 
main  speaker. 

“Teaching  as  a  Career”  has  been 
the  theme  of  all  this  FTA  club’s  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  year.  Teachers 
visit  meetings  to  discuss  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  profession.  Films  are 
shown;  and  many  pamphlets  and 
bulletins  are  compared  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Aids  Teachers 

The  group  also  offers  teacher-aid 
services  in  the  school.  Under  the 
guidance  of  their  sponsor,  Mrs.  An¬ 
nette  Guenther,  the  club  members 
assist  with  assembly  programs,  help 
arrange  bulletin  boards,  accompany 
elementary  grade  teachers  on  field 
trips,  help  in  the  school  reading 
clinic,  and  read  stories  to  groups  of 
younger  children. 

Standards  for  membership,  set  by 
the  students  themselves,  are  very 
high.  Applications  are  screened  by 
a  membership  committee  before  be¬ 
ing  submitted  for  approval  to  Mrs. 
Ruth  Kneeshaw,  the  school’s  guid¬ 
ance  director.  High  on  the  list  of 


Paramus  Prints  .  .  . 

Paramus  schools  believe  in  the 
written  word.  To  an  attractive,  well- 
edited  Newsletter  has  been  added 
this  year  the  Curriculum  News. 
The  latter  is  a  one-page  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  faculty  from  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  Council. 

The  quarterly  Newsletter  is 
mailed  to  all  residents.  Editor  of 
the  Newsletter  is  Richard  B.  Web¬ 
ster;  curriculum  coordinator  is  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Desmond. 
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subjects,  evidence  of  good  ability  in 
English  grammar  and  a  genuine  lik¬ 
ing  for  children. 

With  this  type  of  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  beginning  in  the  junior  high 
school  grades,  these  future  teachers 
are  well  on  their  way  to  accepting 
professional  responsibility  for  educat¬ 
ing  the  pupils  of  tomorrow. 

— from  William  D.  Walker,  principal 
Junior  H.S.  No.  3,  Trenton 


Rider  Expands  Offerings  .  .  . 

A  graduate  program  in  business 
education  at  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
has  been  approved  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education  to  begin 
next  September. 

Also  approved  was  the  extension 
of  the  undergraduate  curricula  to 
include  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  areas  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  history  and  the  social  sciences. 
Rider  introduced  its  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  September,  1957,  and  grad¬ 
uates  in  this  program  now  will  be 
certified  to  teach  those  subjects. 


Now  analyze  and  record 
your  pupils’  developing 
mastery  of  essential  skills 
and  information  using 
completely  new  forms 
A,  B,  c,  D,  of 

Metropolitan 
Achievement  Tests 


Metropolitan  test  results  make  sense. The  scores 
point  directly  to  pupil  status  in  skill  and  content 
areas  and  suggest  the  appropriate  instructional, 
curricular,  or  guidance  action. 

And  the  child  himself  and  his  parents  readily 
understand  the  terms  in  which  his  performance 
is  expressed. 

Examination  sets  of  the  Standardization  Edi¬ 
tion  available  for  examination  1  March.  Tests 
for  fall  testing  ready  for  delivery  to  schools 
1  J  uly.  * 


World 

Book 

Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Leon  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Manager 

Walter  R.  Fleet,  Jr.,  and 

Joseph  L.  Pennington 

New  Jersey  representatives. 


STUDY 
REFRESH 
RELAX 

Come 
to  the  cool 
Green  Mountains  of 

VERMONT 

Exceptional  sessions  of  intellectual 
refreshment  for  teachers,  graduate 
students,  high  school  graduates  and 
others  who  seek 

•  PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

•  SATISFYING  STUDY 

.  VACATIONLAND  LIVING 

More  than  one  hundred  courses  in 
arts,  sciences,  education,  languages. 
Special  conferences,  institutes.  Many 
distinguished  visiting  faculty. 

Six-week  Settion  July  <-Augu»t  14 

Eight-week  Seition  June  22-Augutt  14 

Three-week  programs  begin  July  4,  July  27 

For  course  listings  and  other  information,  address: 

The  Director 

1959  SUMMER  SESSION 

UNIVERSITY  of  VERMONT 

BURLINGTON  7,  VERMONT 


The  Saint  Louis  University  Work¬ 
shop  in  Human  Relations  and 
Group  Guidance,  held  in  Mer¬ 
ida,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  July  28- 
August  28,  1959. 

Six  Credit  Hours .  $425.00 

A  "live  in"  workshop  where  students  and 
‘tall  live  and  work  in  the  beautiful  air-con¬ 
ditioned  Hotel  Merida,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mayan  culture. 

Cost  covers  travel  from  New  Orleans  to 
Merida  and  return  to  New  Orleans  tia  Pan 
American  Airlines;  room,  board,  tuition  and 
field  trips.  If  more  praaical,  other  travel 
arrangements  can  be  made.  Instrunion  is  in 
English  by  the  Saint  Louis  University  staff. 
One  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  introductory 
or  advanced  Spanish. 

For  further  information  write  to 

TrafFord  P.  Maher,  SJ.,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Department  of  Education; 

Human  Relations  Center 

15  North  Grand  Boulevard 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


UNDERGROUND 

•eperteeitics  tor  wlucafian  that  (i«*s  th*  iniprtsti*ii  af 
rtertetiae  end  it  e  wolttmt  changa  frani  the  usual 
sckoul  tuutina. 

Se*  o  tint  Cava  tagtthcr  with  a  Rock  1  Minarol  Mu- 
Muni.  Over  4000  btautiful  Mintrol  Specioieas  on  display. 
Indoor  t  Outdoor  Picnic  Facilities. 

Write  to 

Lest  Rivet  Covems,  Hellertewn,  Po. 

(near  Eosten,  Po.) 

Speciol  rotes  to  Schools  0  Teochert;  most  enjayohle. 

EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual,  plus  Dublin  past  the 
Iron  Curtain  —  Africa  to  Swedan.  A  different 
trip  —  for  the  young  in  spirit  who  want  to  bo 
accompanied  but  not  horded  oround. 

Alto  shorter  trips.  $^4  —  JI3?0 
EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
2S5  Sequoia,  Bo  S  Pasadena,  California 


Trenton  S.  C.  To  Hold 
Festival  of  the  Arts 

A  week  of  culture  will  unveil 
for  alumni  when  Trenton  State  Col¬ 
lege  turns  its  annual  homecoming 
into  a  “Festival  of  the  Arts.”  From 
May  3  through  10  various  forms  of 
the  dance,  drama,  art,  music,  and 
industrial  arts  will  be  on  display. 

Highlight  of  the  week  at  the  Hill- 
wood  Lakes  campus  will  be  a  Satur¬ 
day  night  concert  by  the  college 
band.  Ferde  Grofe,  internationally 
famous  composer  of  the  “Grand 
Canyon  Suite,”  will  be  conducting. 

For  Friday  evening,  the  Alumni 
Homecoming  Committee  is  planning 
a  dinner.  Afterwards  there  will  be 
a  presentation  of  Jean  Anouilh’s 
version  of  the  classic  “Antigone.” 

Artists  Featured 

During  the  week  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  artists  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Festival.  These  in¬ 
clude:  Dezso  D.  Sekelly  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Mary  Ella  Sundstrom, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling,  and  Dorothy 
Larsen,  all  of  whom  are  associated 
with  the  Hunterdon  County  Art  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Old  Stone  Mill;  Melvin  Berger, 
violist;  Robert  Palmer,  pianist;  and 
Sheldon  Kurland,  violinist,  of  the 
Cornell  University  School  of  Music. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  exhibits 
throughout  the  campus,  the  usual  reg¬ 
istration,  class  get-togethers,  lunch¬ 
eon,  etc. 


ASCD  To  Stress  Balanced 
Curriculum  at  May  2  Conference 

The  N.  J.  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development 
will  have  its  spring  conference  at  the 
Princeton  Inn  on  May  2.  “Maintain¬ 
ing  Balance  in  the  Curriculum”  will 
be  the  theme. 

Dr.  Archibald  Shaw,  superintend¬ 
ent  in  Scarsdale,  N  Y.,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  “Random  Falls  Idea,”  a  plan 
for  integrating  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  and  school  plant  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  community.  He  will  be 
followed  by  a  number  of  small  group 
meetings. 

Those  interested  in  attending  are 
urged  to  write  to  Miss  Myrtle  Dow, 
Washington  School,  Millburn. 


Mrs.  Helen  G.  McGrath  (right),  principal  of 
the  Washington  Ave.  School,  Camden,  was 
one  of  3,500  delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Prinicpals  last  month.  During  the 
week,  the  delegates  spent  a  day  visiting  ele¬ 
mentary  school  classes  in  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  area.  Together  with  Darwin  Miller 
(center)  of  Greenburg,  Pa.  she  visited  prin¬ 
cipal  Elsie  Davis  at  the  KIttridge  School. 


Monthly  Safety  Program 
Offered  to  Schools  by  AAA 

Schools  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  AAA  Monthly  Safety  Education 
Program  may,  if  they  are  not  already 
receiving  the  service  through  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police,  make  their  re¬ 
quests  now  for  the  year  1959-1960. 

The  monthly  service  includes  a 
poster  for  classroom  or  corridor  dis¬ 
play;  a  teacher's  guide,  written  for 
grades,  K-3,  4-6,  7-9.  for  each 
teacher;  lesson  sheets  for  primary 
students,  of  which  one  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  each  pupil;  "Otto  the 
Auto"  series,  a  monthly  story  to  be 
read  to  primary  classes  by  the 
teacher.  Several  of  the  "Otto  the 
Auto"  stories  have  been  develoi'ved 
into  award-winning  safety  films, 
which  are  available  on  icquest  at  no 
charge,  as  are  other  safety  films  in 
the  AAA  film  library.  Films  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Film  Service  Co., 
Box  625,  Industiiul  Branch.  Hillside, 
New  Jersey. 

To  participate  in  the  monthly 
safety  education  program,  principals 
should  contact  their  local  \.\.\  clubs.  ■ 
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State's  First  Language  Lab 
To  Be  Tried  at  Pascacic  Valley 

The  first  full-scale  high  school 
language  laboratory  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  put  into  operation  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  at  Pascack  Valley 
Regional  High  School  in  Hillsdale 
late  this  month. 

Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Magnetic  Recording  Indus¬ 
tries  of  New  York,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  regional  school 
district,  the  experiment  will  study  the 
use  of  electronic  equipment  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
secondary  school. 

Several  New  Jersey  high  schools 
have  already  installed  recording  and 
listening  equipment  suitable  for  use 
with  small  groups  of  students,  but 
none  has  yet  made  use  of  a  labora¬ 
tory  that  can  accommodate  an  entire 
class  at  the  same  time. 

Teachers  in  the  school  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  will  attempt  to  study  such 
problems  as  the  scheduling  of  classes, 
the  amount  of  time  that  students 
should  spend  in  a  laboratory,  the 
type  of  equipment  that  is  most  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  needs  of  a  high  school, 
the  teaching  procedures  that  are  most 
successful  in  a  laboratory,  and  the 
total  effect  which  laboratory  teaching 
has  upon  the  various  outcomes  of 
language  instruction. 


GRIMROSE  GRAMMAR 


Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

SUMMER  SESSION  1959 
July  6  -  August  1  4 


Intersessions: 

June  1  to  26 
and 

August  17  to 
September  4 

V'or  catalog  and  other 
information  write: 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University- 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


AIR  CONDITIONING ! 


Offers  for: 

elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
.supervisors,  principals  and  administra¬ 
tors 


Over  450  professional  courses  ranging 
from  survev  to  advanced  seminar 


Degree  programs  to  meet  state  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements 

Special  features: 

Lectures  on  critical  issues  facing  educa¬ 
tion  given  by  outstanding  educators 
Review  of  recent  selected  educational 
films  for  use  in  the  classroom  and  in- 
service  training 


Diitributed  by  NASSTA 

"On  the  other  hand,  have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  where 
we'd  be  I#  it  weren't  for  chil« 
drent" 


11  You  Don't  Have  A  Stipend  For  Summer  School"... 

you  con  g.r  mxtra  money  from  yeor  T.ocfierf  Credit  Union. 

Address  your  inquiry  in  core  of  the  teachers  fisted  Mow. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clorsiict  $.  Sl.tsr 
Ssfiier  High  Sthwl 
Allonlit  Cit|f— 4-7MI 
lAYONNE 
Jotsph  f.  Nsitsn 

D.  t.  Swtsnsy  H.  S. 
leifwinc — FE  t-t121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 
Camdsn-WO  4-SOM 

CAFE  MAY  COUNTY 
Mofion  T.  Hswitt 
c/s  County  Supt.  si  Sch. 
C.  M.  Csurthsvti — S-A3I1 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Thsrsso  Von  Wstsring 
1S1  Euclid  Avs. 
Hocksnsock — 01  3-77S0 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Mn.  Mary  H.  Ossrr 
IB  Columbia  A«o. 
Vinolond-OX  2-7BAt 
EAST  BERGEN 
Coil  B.  Strons 
401  Dsuglos  St. 
Englowood — LO  t-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Rickotd  Cohill 
1S5  Brood  SI. 
Bloomfiold-TL  3-tOSB 
GARFIELD-SOUTH  BERGEN 
Rogor  F.  Sullivon 
Mork  Totoin  School  ^ 
Goifiold-FR  7-1  TOt 


HOBOREN 

Dominick  A.  Fsico 
Domorost  High  School 
Hobokon-HO  3-im 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millor 
1B0  Columkio  A«o. 

Jortoy  City-OL  t-8t24 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michool  Angototti 
Lowronco  Jr.  If.  S. 

Tronton-EX  t-7SU 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shannon 
S07  Bond  St. 

Atbury  Fork — FR  S-B43B 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomos  A.  Allon 
Morristown  H.  S. 

RIorrittown— JE  B-3S00 
NEWARI 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Floco 
Irvington  11-ES  S-t1B2 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Forth  Ambn— VA  t-33M 
FASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomos  D.  Golloghor 
Room  301,  44  Hamilton  St. 
Fotorson — SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNH 
Mist  Daisy  McCortnoy 
Rogionol  Hifb  SdMol 
Fonntgrovo,  Now  Jonoy 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ton  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Senorvilio 
RAndolph  S-4IS3 

SOUTHERH  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
BIS  Konsington  Avo. 

Floinfiolil — 4-S4tS 

TEANECX 

Chorlot  E.  Hicolto 
High  School 
Toonock — 7-24B2 

TRENTON 
John  Rstonihol 
424  Groonwoy  Avo. 
Tronlon-OW  S-t732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmunton 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eotl 
Rotollo  Fork— CH  5-01 7S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Tholmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockottstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Fowoll 
IS7  Stuyvosont  Avo. 
Arlington— RE  3-24B0 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robortson 
Wost  Orongo  High  Scbool 
Wost  Orongo— OR  4-24S4 
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Classical  Language  Teachers 
Hear  Both  Commagers  Speak 

New  Jersey’s  teachers  of  the 
classical  languages  treated  themselves 
to  major  speeches  by  both  halves  of 
the  scholarly  Commager  family.  At 
their  meeting  at  Montclair  State  Col¬ 
lege  on  March  14,  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  professor  of  history  and 
American  studies  at  Amherst  Univer¬ 
sity,  spoke  on  the  “Reconciliation 
between  Quanitiy  and  Quality  in 
Education.”  Earlier  in  the  morning 
the  N.J.  Classical  Association  heard 
Henry  S.  Commager,  Jr.,  instructor 
in  classics  at  Harvard  University,  de¬ 
scribe  “Poetic  Tension  in  Latin 
Lyric.” 

Also  on  the  program  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey  Latin  teachers. 
These  included:  C.  Eileen  Donoghue 
of  Bloomfield  Senior  H.S.  on  “An 
American  in  Modern  Greece”;  Eliza¬ 
beth  DeGroot  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
Jr.  H.  S.,  Camden,  on  “Let  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Speak  for  Themselves”;  Ethel 
Lux  of  Somerville  H.S.  on  “An  Ad¬ 
venture  in  Outer  Space”;  R.  P. 

I  Hooley,  an  exchange  teacher  at 
Ridgewood  H.S.,  on  “Classics  in  the 
Private  School  in  England  Today”; 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Aubin  of  East  Bruns¬ 
wick  H.S.  on  “Matches”;  Sister  Anne 
Bernadette  of  St.  Vincent’s  Academy, 
Newark,  on  “A  Visit  to  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum”;  and  Mrs.  Lois 
Seeley  of  Pleasantville  H.S.  on  “Ro¬ 
man  Banquets.” 

The  Classical  Association  joined 
with  the  N.J.  Modern  Language  As¬ 
sociation  for  luncheon  at  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Student  Life  Hall. 


i^nnouncing . . , 

NATIONWinE*S 

new 


amoi 
the  ( 


One  life  insurance  policy  protects  your 
entire  family  .  .  .  and  automatically 
covers  each  new  arrival  (over  age  14 
days)  WITH  NO  INCREASE  in  the 
one  low  premium  you  pay! 

For  full  details,  see: 


CLINTON  COMPHER  (left),  business  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  at  New  Brunswick  Senior  Hi9h 
School  received  the  "Business  Teacher  of  the 
Year"  award  from  the  Newark  Chapter,  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Manaqement  Association.  The 
certificate  and  cash  award  was  presented  by 
Jo  Schrimpe,  the  chapter's  vice  president  in 
charge  of  research  and  education. 


Any  Nationwide  Agent 

Please  see  the  yellow  pages  for  the 
name  of  your  Nationwide  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Or  you  may  write  or 
call  Nationwide 


Custodians  Planning  Their 
Convention  For  Atlantic  City 

At  an  executive  board  meeting  of 
the  Public  School  Janitors  Mutual 
Aid  and  Benevolent  Association,  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  Newark  Labor 
Lyceum,  John  Kelly,  president,  ap¬ 
pointed  Morris  Yancolowitz  of  Lin¬ 
den  as  publicity  chairman  for  the 
state-wide  convention  to  be  held  in 
November  in  conjunction  with  the 
NJEA  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 
Mr.  Yancolowitz  has  selected  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  on  Kentucky  Avenue, 
as  the  organization’s  headquarters. 
Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  may  write  Mr.  Yancolowitz 
at  518  Elmwood  Terrace,  Linden, 
or  Frank  Milazzo,  36  Chamberlin 
Ave.,  East  Paterson  or  the  secretary 
Frank  J.  Pielaet  at  13-06  Fifth  St., 
Fair  Lawn. 


In  Cnmden,  819  Cooper  Street  —  WO  4-5534 
In  Trenton,  2303  Brunswick  Ave.  —  EX  4-1591 
In  Union,  2145  Morris  Avenue  —  MU  7-1717 


^^LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

heme  office:  Columbus,  Ohio 


pSJL  117  TITLES 

LIQUID  DUPLICATOR 

available  in  all  subjects  in  Grades  1  to  9 


Catalogs  printed 
especially  for  your  grade, 


Write  for  your  free  catalog  now 
be  sure  to  state  grade  desired. 


•  READING  READINESS 

•  KINDERGARTEN 

•  GRADE  1 

•  GRADE  2 

•  GRADE  3 


•  GRADE  4 

•  GRADE  5 

•  GRADE  4 

•  JUNIOR  HIGH 


From  Donald  Victor  Vitrlione,  Fair  Lawn 


THE  ZOO'S  ANNUAL  FIELD  TRIP 


Nine  High  Schools  Experiment 
With  New  Physics  Materials 

Nine  New  Jersey  high  schools  are 
among  the  270  in  the  nation  where 
the  experimental  physics  course  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Physical  Science 
Study  Committee  is  being  taught. 
The  committee,  organized  in  1956 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  supplies  texts,  manuals, 
tests,  and  some  laboratory  equipment 
which  incorporate  the  most  up-to- 
date  technical  theory  into  the  high 
school  physics  program.  Educational 
films  developed  by  the  PSSC  are 
also  used. 

The  work  of  the  Physical  Science 
Study  Committee  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Alfred  P, 
Sloan  Foundation,  and  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education. 

This  summer  the  results  of  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  PSSC  physics  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  the  basis  for  a  six- 
week  National  Science  Foundation 
workshop  at  Rutgers  University. 

The  nine  N.J.  schools  which  have 
been  exf)erimenting  with  the  new 
physics  program  are  East  Orange 
H.S.,  Pascack  Valley  Reg.  H.S., 
Madison  H.S.,  Merchantville  H.S., 
Passaic  Senior  H.S.,  New  Brunswick 
Senior  H.S.,  Ridgewood  H.S.,  Tren¬ 
ton  Cathedral  H.S.,  and  Westfield 
Senior  H.S. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

June  29  •  August  7  August  10-  September  1 1 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  plan  a  summer  study  program  designed 
for  academic  enrichment,  intellectual  refreshment  or  acceleration  toward 
graduation.  Choose  from  an  extensive  catalogue  of  courses: 

Architecture  Home  Economics  Music 

Art  Journalism  Nursing 

Business  Administration  Law  Public  Health  Nursing 

Education  Liberal  Arts  Social  Work 

Engineering  Library  Science  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 

Maxwell  School  of  Citiunship  and  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Education  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the  entire  University 
to  give  depth  and  scope  to  the  program  for  educators.  A  comprehensive 
list  of  workshops  and  conferences  is  planned  for  intensive  study  of  spe¬ 
cific  subjecu.  Eminent  visiting  and  resident  faculty  enhance  the  schedule. 
Enjoy  too  the  scenic  splendor  of  Central  New  York,  tlie  busy  calendar  of 
events  including  weekly  concerts,  guest  artists,  classic  films,  timely  lectures. 

Write  TODAY  for  a  Summer  Session  Bulletin  or  departmental  brochures 


UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  of  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10,  Ne 


On  the  Board  .  .  . 

Dominic  A.  Lally,  mathematics 
teacher  at  Middlesex  Co.  Vocational 
and  Technical  H.S.,  New  Brunswick, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Belleville 
Board  of  Education  for  a  three-year 
term. 


ouAM^f.  -  .BY  TRAIN!...  It’s  Easier,  Faster,  Safer  and  Lots  More  Fun! 

The  vast  network  of  the  French  National  Railroads,  the  convenient  scheduling 

take  you  anywhere  you  want  to  go — East,  West,  North,  and  South  quickly, 
comfortably,  economically.  Visit  the  historic  centers  radiating  from  Paris 

•  Normandy  •  Brittany  •  Alsace  •  Burgundy.  See  the  picturesque  towns, 
villages  the  out-of-the-way  places.  Get  the  true  flavor  of  the  memorable  French 
countryside,  the  Pyrenees  •  Provence  •  the  Riviera.  Of  course!  ...By  Iraim! 


Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Convenes 
In  Atlantic  City  on  April  17-19 

The  weekend  of  April  17-19  will 
bring  the  N.J.  Alpha  Zeta  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  to 
Atlantic  City.  The  society  will  have 
its  annual  convention  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel. 

Judge  Libby  E.  Sachar  of  Plain- 
field  will  be  the  luncheon  speaker 
on  Saturday,  and  Mrs.  Eunah  T. 
Holden,  International  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  will 
be  the  banquet  speaker  that  evening. 

APRIL.  I  *5» 


/ker  New-  Izu/uuipaAA ...  a  history  making  achievement  in  travel 
convenience  —  ONE  ticket  ^ood  for  2  months  of  unlimited  railroad  travel  inter¬ 
changeably  in  13  European  countries... only  |12S.  Buy  it  through  your  travel  agent. 

3?3  Ge*>y  Sirnl.  S*n  f  lancisco.  C*l.  •  1231  SI.  Catheiin*  SI..  W..  Monlrnl.  P.  Q 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS,610  FIFTH  AVE..N.Y.  Dept.  NJ-3 


“FRAtter 
n  Informatlaasa 
■tURAILrASS' 


VOCAT 

ION 

The  vocation  of 

our  life  is  to  ^ 

glpL 

give  you  the 

vacation 

of  vours. 

CHALFONTE'^HADDON  HALL 

on  tht  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Owned  A  operated  by  Leeds  A  Uppincott  Co.  for  69  years 

Ftet  TV  is  |SKI  tssns  •  OiUasr  risI  spesiiE  sssi 

EUROPE:  1959 — Vo*  tire  personally  invited 
•Dr.  Roscoe  Vi't«t — Mid  Summer  Festival  go  Aug. 
1.  fl262.00. 

*Edward  Tedesco — "Hobby  Junket"  go  July  4. 
♦1099.00. 

*A.  Kunrad  Kvam — Festivals"  go  July  17. 
♦  1465.00. 

‘Henry  Gasser,  N.  A. — "Sketching  and  Painting" 
go  Aug.  1.  ♦1079.e0. 

‘Rabbi  Reuben  Kaufman — "Israel  Holiday"  on  June 
27.  ♦1628.00. 

‘Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy — "Churchmen  Visit  Rus- 
sta"  go  Aug.  1.  $1767.00. 

‘Dr.  Prank  Kingdon — "Around  The  World  of  the 
Middle  Countries"  go  June  21.  $2587.00. 

Request  brtKhure  NO  E-1 
CULTIIRAL  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
(Dis.  of  American  Tourist  Bureau) 

7  East  48th  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


F(ce  color  posters  II''xl4"  for  classroom  dis¬ 
play  illustrating  and  describing 

POISON  IVY,  OAK  &  SUMAC 

Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  the  makers  of  IVY-DRY. 

Siiecify  number  of  posters  and  number  of  min¬ 
iatures  needed.  Teachers  Only  —  Write: 

Ivy  Corporation  •  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Maine 


Little  Sebago  Lake,  2  desirable  secluded 
shore  cottages:  4  bed  rm:  2  bed  rm:  hot 
water:  elect,  kit;  bath;  fireplace;  sand 
beach.  $'5  wk.  Also  4  bed  rm.  $60  wk. 
Mrs.  Leroy  Varnej’.  No.  Windham,  Maine. 
Tel.  TVC’inoaks  2-4655. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  faa.filled.  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties, 
national  advettising.  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  STM-4. 

Exposition  Press  386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y, 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  ceeperatrve  publisher  whe  ofitre  anther  early 
pablicatiea,  higher  reyalty,  natienal  dittribvtiea,  and 
beautifully  designed  beaks.  All  tubiects  welcemed. 
Write,  er  send  us  yeur  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS.  Inc. 

Att.  MR.  JENKINS,  419  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  V.  17,  N.  Y. 


The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  excellent  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  watches  for 
them.  Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write.  If  you  are 
in  a  hurry,  write  directly  to  the  advertiser.  If  you  use  the  convenient  coupon 
below,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will  send  you  the 
material. 


129.  Invest  in  Yourself:  A  Guide  to  Financing 
Your  Professional  Education  tells  prospective 
students  the  actual  costs  of  studying  and  living 
in  the  Teachers  College  community  in  New 
York  City  and  explains  the  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  part  or  full-time  work  and  the 
various  types  of  student  aid  available.  (Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Columbia  University) 

131.  Brochure  on  Human  Relations  Workshop 
at  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico  sponsored  by 
the  Saint  Louis  University  Human  Relations 
Center  for  Training  and  Research.  (Saint 
Louis  University) 

5.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

6.  What  Every  Writer  Should  Know.  A  24- 

page  manual  of  helpful  hints,  do's  and  don'ts 
for  writers.  It  answers  questions  on  how  to 
prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  submit  it  to 
a  publisher  and  points  out  the  benefits  and 
pitfalls  that  face  writers.  (Exposition  Press) 

33.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 
available  to  persons  who  have  written  a  manu¬ 
script  and  who  wish  to  know  how  to  go  about 
having  it  published.  (Greenwich  Books  Pub¬ 
lishers) 

49.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  twenty 
countries  in  seventy  days,  summer  1959.  Also 
shorter  tours  (3-9  weeks).  (Europe  Summer 
Tours) 


91.  France,  a  24-page  booklet,  in  color,  with 
its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations  by 
well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs,  contains  much  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in  various 
regions  of  France.  Included  will  be  informa¬ 
tion  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  ticket  that  is  good 
for  two  months  of  unlimited  railroad  travel  in 
13  European  countries.  (French  National  Rail¬ 
roads) 

I  to.  Information  about  part-time  or  summer 
sales  opportunities  representing  Dr.  Zim's 
"Our  Wonderful  World."  (Spencer  Press.  Inc.) 

III.  Summer  Session  Bulletin  which  outlines 
the  various  courses  and  special  programs 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1959.  (University 
of  Vermont) 

124.  Catalog  of  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  Includes 
courses  in  art,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry, 
economics,  geology,  government,  history,  lit¬ 
erature,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  phys¬ 
ics  and  psychology.  (Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut) 

94.  Bulletin  gives  highlights  of  the  summer 
program  and  lists  all  courses  offered  during 
the  summer  sessions.  June  29  to  August  7 
and  August  10  to  September  II.  Individual 
program  and  departmental  brochures  are  also 
available.  (Syracuse  University) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


129. 


131. 
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6. 
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94. 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


Available  in 
School  Year  of 
1 958-59  only. 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
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I  Fine  Arts  Conference  To  Be  Held 
I  Af  Montclair  State  College 

As  part  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Montclair  State  College,  the  college's 
Fine  Arts  department  is  sponsoring 
on  Tuesday,  April  21st,  1959  a  con¬ 
ference  in  art  education. 

The  program  will  begin  with  a 
coffee  hour  from  4:00  to  5:00  p.m. 
in  Finley  Hall.  Study  groups  from 
5:00  to  6:30  will  cover  the  elemen¬ 
tary  art  curriculum,  the  junior  high 
school  art  curriculum,  the  high  school 
art  curriculum,  the  inter-relationships 
in  the  arts,  the  crafts,  the  arts  in  gen¬ 
eral  education,  the  undergraduate 
degree  for  teacher,  artist,  commercial 
designer,  and  industrial  designer,  and 
the  advanced  degrees  in  art  educa¬ 
tion,  the  creative  masters  and  doctor¬ 
ate  degrees. 

The  program  will  conclude  with 
a  performance  by  Merce  Cunningham 
and  his  dance  group  at  8:40  in  the 
Memorial  Auditorium. 

Registration  for  group  meetings 
and  reservations  for  the  dinner  and 
the  dance  program  must  be  made 
in  advance.  Those  interested  should 
indicate  first  and  second  choices  for 
group  meetings  and  accompany  res¬ 
ervations  for  dinner  with  a  check 
for  $3.00  (payable  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Conference)  and  accompany  reser¬ 
vations  for  the  dance  program  with 
a  check  for  $1.00  (payable  to  the 
Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Group.) 
Requests  for  reservations  should  be 
mailed  before  April  14  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to:  Lillian  A.  Calcia,  chair¬ 
man,  art  department,  Montclair  State 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 


I  Accelerating  Reading 

I  (continued  from  page  358) 

^  ber  of  ability  groups  within  either 
arithmetic  class. 

I  A  visit  with  the  slow  learners  of 
the  6A-6B  class  revealed  these  chil¬ 
dren  accepted  arithmetic  ability 
grouping  with  enthusiasm.  The  6B 
pupils  showed  no  sign  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  when  teamed  up  with  6A  class¬ 
mates  for  flashcard  drill.  These 

[  children  know  that  mastery  of  certain 
arithmetic  fundamentals  is  necessary 
for  advancement. 

Under  this  plan,  pupils  in  the  ac¬ 
celerated  group  begin  high  school 

I  algebra  in  the  8th  grade. 

AmiL,  IfSt 


Room  party  forPTA  meeting 

With  grade  school  youngsters  learning  space  too,  go 
with  history  in  the  making  and  give  a  space  party 


Costumes  for  space  party 
shown,  other  space  suits  and 
helmets,  are  all  clearly  and 
simply  given  you  in  diagrams 
in  Supt.  Miller’s 
handbook  "The  Spaceman  at 
School  and  at  Home.” 


S  tips  for  getting  up  party 
Most  helpful  is  booklet 

"  SPACEMAN  AT  SCHOOL  AND 
AT  HOME  "which  in  8  pages 
gives  you  simple,  easy,  see- 
at-a-glance  directions  for: 
1-decorations,  table  center- 
piece.  favors;  a-clever  space 
costumes;  3-“outer-space” 
refreshments— low  cost. 


TO  GET  booklet  described, 

THE  SPACEMAN  AT  SCHOOL 
AND  AT  home;  H  pages; 
an  X  11’— just  write 
SUPT.  BRUCE  MILLER. 
Box  SS9,  Riverside,  Calif, 
—and  send  50t,  postpaid. 


Tha  delicious  flavor  of 
Wrigley’s  Gum 

Is  such  a  satisfactory 
treat,  yet  is  never  rich  or  filling. 

And,  the  natural  chewing  helps  you 
ease  tenseness  and  relax.  Enjoy  daily;  millions  do! 


Teachers  Superintendents 

This  local,  State,  National,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  FEE!!  CHARGED. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

affiliated  iiith  the  U.  S.  E.mplovment  Service 
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TEST  SCORING 
SERVICE 


IBM  —  Machine  Scoring 
Siafistical  Studies 

I.Q.'s,  M.A.'s,  Percentiles 
Class  Studies 
Student  Profiles 

Faculty  In-Service  Training 

On  Test  Administration  & 
Interpretation 

Write  for  Information  or 
Send  your  Test  Program  for  an  estimate 

Testing  &  Advisement  Service 
DR.  EARL  C.  DAVIS 
8  Hamilton  Terrace 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


FILMS 

Africa:  Educational  Services,  1730  Eye  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  highly  dramatic  documentary  film, 
based  on  a  Congressional  visit  to  Africa, 
the  giant  with  a  future,  is  available  for 
school  and  adult  groups.  The  film  takes 
us  on  a  journey  through  16  countries  of 
Africa  where  we  see  both  the  primitive 
and  evidence  of  the  newly  awakened  and 
developing  Africa,  a  country  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  future.  Purchase  or  rental. 


FILMSTRIPS 

People  and  Pets:  Humane  Society  of  U.  S.. 

I  I  I  I  E  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

A  filmstrip  and  a  record  to  tell  the  story 
of  caring  for  pets  and  the  responsibility 
of  animal  owners.  An  interesting  story  for 
all  school  children  and  particularly  for 
those  who  have  pets.  There  is  a  charge 
of  $1.00  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
handling. 

SLIDES 

Stereo-Slides:  Sawyers'  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  490 
Portland  7,  Oregon. 
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...Short  Paragraphtl  Hundreds  of  beginners 
now  making  money  writing  short  paragraphs.  I 
tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell; 
and  supply  list  of  editors  who  buy  from  be¬ 
ginners.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT. 
DepL  1600, 74*4  N.  Clark  SL.  Cklcaga  26.  III. 


A  Guide  for  Audio  Visual  Instructional  Ma¬ 
terials:  Indiana  University  AV  Center, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  helpful  book  for  all  teachers  interested 
in  preparing  and  using  many  types  of 
audio-visual  aids.  It  is  particularly  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  with  the  various  films 
produced  by  Indiana  University  based  on 
preparation  and  use  of  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials.  With  or  without  the  films  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  asset  for  any  teacher. 
The  cost  is  $2.00. 


YMCA  CAMP  STAFF 

Unit,  Waterfront,  PioneerinK 
Arts  and  Crafts  Directors 
Accommodations  for  couples 
5  camps  attractively  located  with 
excellent  proKram:  June  25*Aur.  28 
Write:  Carl  Frey,  Camp  &  Outinit  YMCA 
204  West  24  St..  N,  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 


A  va 
inters 


We  offer  to  train  teachers  as  part-time  mutual 
funds  salesmen  for  employment  during  either 
the  school  year  or  summers  or  both.  No  previous 
experience  is  necessary.  For  a  personal  interview 
and  more  information  write  in  confidence,  Kivinir 
phone,  to : 

Princeton  Investment  Company 
217-A  Halsey  Street  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


A  new  teaching  unit  combining  sight  and 
sound  is  now  available  for  primary  grades. 
Each  basic  unit  contains  ( 1 )  one  or  more 
View-Master  reels  with  seven  three-dimen¬ 
sion,  full  color  photographs  on  each  reel. 
(2)  an  illustrated  reader  with  type  size 
and  vocabulary  appropriate  for  the  grade 
level  intended.  (3)  a  correlated  33'/i  r.p.m. 
recording  with  musical  background  and 
sounds  and  with  a  verbatim  narration  of 
the  reader  text  keyed  to  the  View-Master 
pictures,  and  (4)  a  teacher's  folder  for  easy 
filing  of  the  record,  reels  and  reader  which 
contains  suggested  teaching  procedures  for 
use  of  materials.  Write  for  further  details. 

EQUIPMENT 

Globes:  George  F.  Cram  Co.,  730  E.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


Paper  Making:  P.  H.  Glatfelter  Co.,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


I  Placing;  teachers  and 
'  administrators  in  public, 
private  sch(x>ls  and 
colleges  of  N.Y..  N.J., 
Penna..  Md.  and  Del. 
Ralph  V.  Horning,  Ed.D. 

Devon,  Penna. 
Member  of  N.A.T.A. 


A  new  film  of  the  story  of  paper  making 
is  available  without  charge  for  schools 
and  organizations.  The  film,  in  full  color, 
traces  the  evolution  of  paper  making  and 
written  communication  from  the  cave 
dwellers  to  modern  times.  Write  for  book¬ 
ing  dates,  giving  several  choices. 


TEACHERS  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


4S2C  Richmond  Rd..  Cleveland  24,  Ohio 
(Owned  by  experienced  teachers) 

Philip  S.  Hensel,  M.Ed.,  Manaiter 
We  have  a  constant  demand  for  teachers  at 
above  averaRe  salaries.  We  Rive  every  applicant 
our  |>ersonal  attention.  We  are  iiualified  to 
render  you  a  quality  service.  ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED:  School  —  librarians  —  psycholoRists. 
Ph.D.'s,  M.A.'s  for  colleRes. 


Safety:  Walt  Disney  Productions,  Educational 
Film  Division,  477  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22.  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  safety  films  by  Walt  Disney 
suitable  for  school  use.  The  series  covers 
various  topics  as  “Bicycle”,  “Fire”,  Water”, 
etc.  The  five  films  may  be  leased  for  10 
years  at  a  cost  of  $100  or  each  film  rented 
at  $3.00  per  day. 


^40  W.  JEFFERSONST^^^lii^J 
PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 
Qk  ihi,  Voi££e^  rftkt. 

3ERVIIi6  ARIUNAand  8>e  SOUTHNtSr^^/^ 


Globes  of  a  new  indestructible  plastic  ma¬ 
terial  that  may  be  dropped,  bounced  or 
hammered  without  damage  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Various  models  of  12"  globes  may  be 
obtained 
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First  to  combine  the  space  saving  con¬ 
venience  of  a  roll-up  wall  screen  with  a 
lenticular  surface  giving  wide-angle  view¬ 
ing  in  both  darkened  and  normally  lighted 
rooms,  is  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.’s 
Educator  “WEDO"  model.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Radiant's  exclusive  stretch 
bar  which  clicks  into  a  special  lock  bracket 
behind  the  screen,  the  roll-up  lenticular 
surface  becomes  taut  enough  for  proper 
picture  clarity  and  brilliance  with  just  one 
swing  of  the  handle.  When  not  in  use, 
the  stretch  bar  fits  into  two  brackets  below 
the  slat  bar,  where  it  hangs  conveniently 
out  of  the  way.  Write  for  information. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Classroom:  Visual 
Instruction  Bureau,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin  12,  Texas. 

A  valuable  new  booklet  for  all  educators 
interested  in  the  use  of  the  tape  recorder 
as  an  educational  aid.  The  booklet  tells 
the  complete  story  in  easily  understood 
step-by-step  manner.  It  covers  all  phases 
from  its  historical  background  to  its  many 
uses  and  selection  and  care.  The  price  is 
$2.0(). 


School  Bus  Safety  Tips:  Wayne  Bus  &  Truck 
Equipment  Co..  P.  O.  Box  355,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

A  valuable  large  size  Walt  Disney  poster 
on  School  Bus  Safety  is  available  for  those 
schools  using  this  means  of  transportation. 
Send  for  the  number  of  copies  you  can 
I  use. 

On  Leave  to  Greece  .  .  . 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Vouras,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geography  at  Paterson 
State  College,  has  been  awarded  a 
geographical  field  research  grant  to 
study  the  resources  of  Northern 
Greece  for  the  1959-60  school  year. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
through  its  National  Research  Coun- 
I  cil  is  making  the  grant  possible. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

1025  VC'itherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greuuch 


WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 
Mtmber  Sational  Asiociulion  of  Teachtri’  Agtnciei 

Excellent  School  ami  College  Positions  Listed  for  September 

From  Ptnnsylvanu.  Delaware.  New  Jer^iey,  New  York  —  41st  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  |Efterson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  |. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — ^Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  C.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Member  N.  A.  T,  A.  18th  Year  Xf'ritt  for  Registration  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


401  juniper  Bldg. 


Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


"Teachers  for  Schixils — Sch(K)ls  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion.” 


V  ,  I  5-1745 
Kmcvlty  I  ^.17  ,6 


Personal  Dintiminating  Serrue 


E.  F.  Nfaloney 
E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr. 


TEAl'HERS — We  have  oflirially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positiam  Eleiemtory— Secondary 
^t'olleae.  Why  not  investifcate  these  throush  us?  Our  many  years  of  ex|ierience  in  |»lacinfr 
teachers  over  thirty-three  years  under  the  same  manaKemont  trives  you  ex|>ert  Kuidanee  so 
im|N»rtant  in  seeking  a  iMmition.  Write  immediately.  ‘*Why  put  your  future  so  im|H>rtant  to 
you  in  inex|»erience«l  hamls?'* 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Em.  IHHO  .V*..riiof  to  THE  PENN  EDIK  ATIONAL  BUREAU  79th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  .STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
\iemhtr  S.ittitm.il  Attoi  i  itinn  of  TejtherC  AgvncUs 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M  UNION  SQ.  WEST,  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y.  Telephone 

I  Broadway  A:  I6ih  Sc.)  ALaonquin  5-7467 

H.  K.  Mannion — T.  K.  Thiele,  Mars. 

Personalized  Service;  placing  teachers  and  administrators 
successfu'ly  since  1889 

Sand  for  Enrollmonl  Blank — Frao  Ragiatration 

Mimbtr  Sational  Aiioiiaiion  of  Ttathtn'  Agemuii 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

,  366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

j  Philip  C.  Gcnthner,  Prop. 

Mrmbir  Sational  Aiioiiaiiiin  of  Ttathtn’  Agencitt  A  Superior  Agemy  for  Superior  People 

!  Euabhshed  1855 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


rTETC  H  E  R 
^  AGENCY 


C  226  East  H 


Trenton  8,  N.  J, 


G.  Edward  MeConuey,  Mgr 

Member  Setionel  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


APRIL.  I  »5t 
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Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  .  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 


We  Like  ‘‘People^’ 

A  recent  article  in  the  NEA  JOURNAL  quoted  a 
teacher,  addressing  her  sixth -grade  class,  as  saying; 
“People,  do  you  know  how  to  get  yourselves  out  of 
this  awkward  situation  you’re  in.” 

We  like  that. 

What  to  call  25-30  sixth-graders  and  above  has 
always  worried  us.  Somewhere  around  the  fifth  grade 
“children”  becomes  an  insult,  and  an  invitation  to  act 
like - . 

“Boys  and  girls”  is  slightly  more  acceptable  for  a 
while,  but  not  for  long. 

“Young  Gentlemen  and  Young  Ladies”  vanished  a 
long  time  ago,  for  good  reason,  we  fear;  “Students” 
may  be  too  flattering  and  certainly  a  little  cold. 

But  “People”  we  like. 

It  flatters  just  enough  to  be  appreciated,  starts  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  their  new  status  without  too  much 
commitment  by  the  teacher.  And  best  of  all,  it  may 
remind  us  that  however  young  and  immature  they 
may  seem,  they  really  are  people  and  would  like  to  be 
treated  as  such. 

All  Would  Gain  from  A- 125 

The  Beadleston-Klepesch  bill  (A- 125)  for  the  “so¬ 
cially  and  emotionally  maladjusted”  would  undoubtedly 
help  the  children  for  whom  it  is  designed.  In  those 
terms  alone  it  is  justified. 

The  big  gainers,  however,  could  well  be  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  their  fellow-pupils.  Teachers  complain,  with  rea¬ 
son,  that  one  such  pupil  in  a  class  of  25-30  takes  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  time,  wastes  the  time 
of  the  other  pupils,  and  can  often  make  a  learning 
situation  quite  impossible.  It  does  no  good  to  send 
this  pupil  to  the  principal;  except  in  the  most  extreme 
cases,  the  principal  has  no  place  to  send  him  except 
back  to  the  classroom. 

Some  may  argue,  as  does  Melville  Homfeld  in  the 
March  Atlantic,  that  the  prevention  and  correction 


of  social  and  emotional  maladjustments  are  not  the 
school’s  business.  But  teaching  and  learning  are.  And, 
as  with  many  other  “extras”  that  have  gathered 
around  the  basic  curriculum,  if  something  must  be 
done  so  that  teaching  and  learning  can  go  on,  let’s 
do  it. 

If  any  teachers  are  hesitant  about  giving  this  bill 
vigorous,  all-out  support,  they  should  think  what  their 
own  class  would  be  like  if  one  or  two  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  were  getting  the  attention  they 
need  elsewhere. 

To  be  sure  not  all  the  children  for  whom  the  new 
law  is  designed  are  troublemakers,  they  may  also  be 
the  quiet,  withdrawn  pupils  on  whom  neither  the 
teacher  nor  their  fellow-classmates  seem  to  be  making 
any  impression.  To  the  good  teacher,  however,  these 
can  be  as  much  of  a  challenge  as  the  disturber.  They, 
too,  need  something  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  aver¬ 
age  classroom. 

We  hope  A-125  passes. 

Thanks  to  John  B. 

We  almost  thought  the  winter  would  completely  pass 
without  giving  John  B.  Gambling  much  of  a  chance 
this  year  “to  close  schools.”  But,  the  sudden  storm  on 
the  morning  of  March  12  handed  WOR’s  patriarch  of 
the  airwaves  a  good  tongue-twisting  workout. 

Clipping  through  the  names  of  hundreds  of  snow¬ 
bound  New  Jersey  school  districts  in  15  minutes  flat, 
John  B.  proved  once  again  what  an  incaluable  service 
he  and  other  radio  stations  which  announce  school 
closings  perform  for  the  teachers,  parents,  and  children 
of  this  state. 

As  John  begins  his  35th  year  of  broadcasting,  may 
we  also  add  our  praises  for  a  fine  tradition  of  service, 
widely  appreciated  by  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

No  Need  To  Get  Tough 

There’s  one  recent  action  on  which  we  hope  our 
New  Jersey  legislators  make  no  attempt  to  copy  their 
New  York  counterparts.  Up  in  Albany  a  bill  passed 
empowering  teachers  to  use  “reasonable”  physical  pun¬ 
ishment  on  students.  We  teachers  can  probably  count 
a  handful  of  recent  “events”  when  a  simple  whack  on 
the  seat  of  the  pants  might  be  the  easy  solution,  but 
what  a  step  back  it  would  be  to  have  that  dubious 
“privilege”  restored. 

“If  only  life  were  as  simple  as  all  these  agitated 
rod-worshipers  make  it,”  Max  Lemer  muses  in  one  of 
his  recent  columns.  He  suggests  that  too  many  com¬ 
mentators  today  are  failing  to  distinguish  between 
toughness  and  tough-mindedness. 

“Certainly  we  need  to  be  firm  in  purpose,  sure  in 
intent,  setting  limits  within  which  the  young  can  best 
grow  and  reach  their  own  moral  and  intellectual  stat¬ 
ure,”  Mr.  Lemer  says.  “But  our  aim  should  be  to 
develop  not  a  legion  of  toughs  but  a  nation  of  the 
creative  who  are  also  tough-minded.” 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  could  happen  to  Amer¬ 
icans,  Mr.  Lemer  feels,  “is  to  think  that  a  resort  to 
physical  toughness  and  harshness,  at  home  and  school, 
will  itself  restore  our  greatness.” 
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1959  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Most  dosses  will  be  held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modern, 
entirely  air-cot«ditioned  dossroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL 


PRE-SESSION 

Monday,  June  8  to 
Friday,  June  26 

Reghtrathn 
Friday,  June  5 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  29  to 
Friday,  August  7 
Registration 
Friday,  June  26 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  27 
9  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 


GIVEN 
SECOND  SESSION 

Monday,  August  10  to 
Tuesday,  September  15 

Registration 
Friday,  August  7 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Strfurday: 

9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  write  or  visit 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Bread  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelpliia  22,  Penna. 


Temple  University 

A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  is  offered  to  teachers,  school 


■raw 


The  Trenton  Summer  Session 
can  help  ycm: 

•  Complete  requirements  for  B.A.  degree. 

•  Begin  Master’s  degree  for  teaching  in  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  music,  special  education,  science,  math. 

•  Secure  required  courses  for  State  certification. 

•  Acquire  additional  "major”  to  broaden  present  certifica¬ 
tion.  (Special  Ed,  Secondary,  Library  Science). 

•  Take  "refresher”  courses  for  return  to  teaching. 

•  Observe  demonstration  classes  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  special  education. 


STUDY  AT  TRENTON 

in  the  heart  of  the  historic  Delaware  Valley. 

Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing,  Princeton,  New  Hope, 
Pennsbury,  Buck’s  County. 

Swimming  pool,  golf,  tennis,  field  trips,  organized  recrea¬ 
tion  program,  theater  parties. 


TRENTON  STATE  COLLEGE 


founded  18SS 

Summer  Session - June  29— August  7 

( Registration  •  June  8-26 ) 

Masters  Degree  Programs 

GRADUATE  &  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE,  MUSIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


(A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  Masters  degree  programs 
in  science  and  mathematics  and  for  the  Alcohol  Education  Workshop.) 


Special 

•  Driver  Ed  &  Training 

June  15-26 

•  General  Welding 
(Industrial  Arts) 

June  15-26 

•  Alcohol  Ed.  Workshop 

June  22  -  July  3 

•  Audiology 

June  29  -  July  17 

•  Conservation  Education 

June  29  -  July  17 


Workshops 

•  Library  Science 

June  29  -  July  17 

•  PTA  Workshop 

July  6  - 10 

•  N.  J.  History  Workshop 

July  20  -  August  7 

•  Mental  Retardation* 

June  29 -July  17 
July  20  -  August  7 

•  Socially  &  Emotionally* 
Maladjusted 

July  20  -  August  7 


•  held  at  the  Johnstone  Training  Center.  Bordentown 


Course  Areas 


Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Special  Education 
Socially  &  Emotionally 
Maladjusted 
Psychology 
Music  Education 


Industrial  Arts 
Audio-Visual 
Biology  &  Physics 
Chemistry 
Social  Studies 
English  &  Speech 
Art 

Mathematics 


Director  of  Summer  Session  TUxedo  2-1855— Ext.  209 

Trenton  State  College 
Trenton  5,  N.  J. 


I  am  interested  in  Summer  School  at  Trenton  SC.  Please  send 
summer  session  bulletin  to: 


lone  _  state 


